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THOUGHTS ON THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE: Compaen 
OF THE JEWS. 


The providence of God unfolds its minple pages- for, our .in- 
struction. Written with the pen of infinite wisdom, it is replete’ 
with the richest discoveries of divine truth, and will amply _re- 
pay the time and pains that may be bestowed on the study of 
its contents. But while the meanest understanding may find 
many passages in it level to its comprehension, the loftiest-in- 
tellect will mieet with some so inexplicably mysterious, as to 
defy the deepest investigation. “ Thy way,” exclaims the 
pious king of Israel, addressing his: God, “thy.way is’ in the 
sea, and | thy path in the great waters, and. thy footstep, are not 
known.” 

In the history of the Jewish people we find one dispensation 
of Divine Providence awfully mysterious. - In looking at it:we 
shall see light mingled with darkness, mercy and Judgment won- - 
derfully combined. If we contemplate it with’a temper like 
that of Paul’s, it will be a subject of profitable meditation; and, 
with feelings of deep humility and adoring reverence, we shall 
exclaim, as he did, while meditating on this very subject, ‘“*O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out!” 

How highly were the people of Israel formerly distinguish- 
ed! ‘By what a train of miracles were they delivered from bond- 
age, and sustained.in the wilderness! Egypt is desolated by 
judgments; the Red sea opens a way for them; manna de- 
scends from heaven to feed them; and water, gushing from the 


flinty rock, follows them in all their wanderings in the wilder- 
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ness. Jehovah, with pomp and majesty becoming the occasion, 

comes down upon Mount Sinai, to proclaim his law; and with 
infinite condescension enters into covenant with his chosen 
tribes. Having established them in quiet possession of the pro- 
mised land, with what care and kindness did he watch over the 
interest of that singular people! Although he chastised them 
for their rebellions, yet he protected them against the power of 
surrounding nations. While all other people were sitting in 
darkness, they were blest with the light of heaven. They alone 
were favoured with the instructions of prophets divinelv in- 
spired; they alone enjoyed a worship divinely instituted. They 
alone were made the depository of the oracles of God: to 
them alone “ pertained the adoption, and the glory, and the co- 
venants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, and 
the promises; whose were the fathers, and of whom as concern- 
ing the flesh, Christ came, who is over all God blessed for 
ever.” Thus highly were they distinguished by the sovereign 
mercy of Jehovah. 

But how fallen through unbelief! Jerusalem, the glory of 
their land, has for ages been lying in ruins; the Temple, to 
which their tribes repaired to worship the God of their fathers, 
has been demolished, and razed to its foundations. No vic- 
tims bleed upon its altar; no incense rises before its mercy-seat. 
Dispersed over the face of the world, they are without a priest, 
and without an ephod. Their whole polity, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, has been overturned. Deprived of their king and their 
government, they have been subject to the dominion of other 
nations; and wherever they have wandered, they have for ages 
been hated by all men, and oppressed by almost every govern- 
ment. Extortion, persecution, and scorn, have embittered their 
lives. Jehovah has pursued them with his judgments, and de- 
prived them of all the marks of his chosen. The language of 
his providence is, “ Ye arenot my people.” The veil of unbe- 
lief rests upon their minds, so that they cannot understand the 
writings of their own prophets. Surrounded by the light of 
divine revelation, they are groping in darkness. They are 
looking for the coming of their promised Messiah, who long 
ago appeared, at the time predicted; but they knew him not, 
and crucified him as an impostor. 

How shall we account for the present calamitous condition of 
this once favoured people? Why has God punished them with 
such great and long continued severity? For their sins. But 
for what sins? Idolatry is doubtless a crime of signal turpitude. 
This in the Jews was a plain violation of their national cove- 
nant; and for this offence above all others did the anger of Je- 
hovah often smoke against them. For this offence they were 
doomed to spend seventy years in captivity. But that period 
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soon elapsed; and subsequently to their resturation to their own 
land, at the expiration of that term of punishment, they have 
been free from the guilt of that great transgression. For what 
sin then has the Almighty visited this people with such conti- 
nued and multiplied marks of his great displeasure? They 
themselves proclaimed it, when before Pilate’s bar they cried 
out, “¢‘ His blood be on us and on our children.” Here is that 
dreadful crime that has brought on them such desolating judg- 
ments, and kept alive the fire of that furnace in which for ages 
they have been consuming. The blood of the despised, reject- 
ed, murdered Son of God has called for vengeance on their de- 
voted heads, and made them a hissing and a scorn to every na- 
tion. The prediction of their great prophet and lawgiver has 
been fulfilled: “The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a - 
Prophet, from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me: 
unto him shall ye hearken. And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he shall speak 
in my name, I will require it of him.” Deut. xviii. Or, in the 
language of Peter, ‘¢ It shall come to pass that every soul which 
will not hear that prophet, shall be destroyed from among the 
people.” Acts ili. 23. The Jews refused to hear this great 
Prophet; and, as a punishment of their unbelief, they were 
ejected from the church; or in the language of our Lord, “ The 
kingdom of God was taken from them, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 

But will God cast off this people, the seed of Abraham his 
friend, forever? Are they doomed to a perpetual excision from 
his visible church, and forever to be deprived of the rich inherit- 

ance of their father? No; blessed be Jehovah, he has designs of 
mercy towards this unhappy people: for we are assured by the 
apostle, that although “as concerning the gospel they are ene- 
mies for the sake” of the Gentiles; yet “as touching the elec- 
tion, they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes.” Rom. xi. 28. In- 
deed, in the very condition of the Jews, we may discover inti- 
mations of merciful designs on the part of Divine Providence. 
What a singular phenomenon have they been in the moral 
world! Scattered as they have been over all the earth, they still 
exist every where as a distinct people. They have lost indeed 
the distinction constituted by different tribes; but they have not 
lost their pedigree; they can still trace their descent from Abra- 
ham. ‘They have mingled with people of every clime and of 
the most diversified habits, and yet they retain their own pecu- 
liar customs and manners, that distinguish them from the rest 
of mankind. ‘To destroy this distinctive character, the fires of 
persecution have been kindled, and the sword of despotism 
drawn; but in vain. Many have perished, and not a few dis- 
sembled to save their property and lives. Yet, in every part of 
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the world, we find Jews, who glory in their descent from the 
illustrious patriarch. History furnishes no parallel to this as- 
tonishing phenomenon. All conquered nations, placed in simi- 
lar circumstances, have, in the course of a few centuries, lost 
their distinctive character, and become blended and confounded. 
with their conquerors. But the Jews, in spite of the most op- 
pressive and cruel measures to subvert their faith and customs, 
have retained both, and every where appear to this day a dis- 
tinct people. 

Is not the hand of Jehovah visible in this phenomenon in the 
moral world? What but the secret, powerful influence of his 
wonder-working providence could have prevented this people 
from being lost ages ago in the general mass of mankind? This 
signal interposition corresponds with his former dispensations 
toward them; and it clearly indicates that he has some grand 
and marvellous purpose to accomplish in regard to them in fu- 
ture times. 

What Jehovah designs to do for this people, the scriptures 
have told us, He intends to bring them again into his visible 
church, and reinstate them in the enjoyment of their long for- 
feited privileges, by converting them to the Christian faith ; an 
event that will furnish an illustrious close to the astonishing dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence towards this wonderful peo- 
ple. The language of prophecy is explicit on this subject. “ I 
would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, 
lest ye should be wise in your own conceits, that blindness in 
part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be 
come in. And so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written, 
There shall come out of Zion the Deliverer, and shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob. For this is my covenant unto 
them, when I shall take away theirsins. For the gifts and call- 
ing of God are without repentance. For as ye in times past 
have not believed God, yet have now obtained mercy through 
their unbelief; even so have these also now vot believed, that 
through your mercy they also may obtain mercy. For God 
hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy 
upon all.” Rom. xi. 25—27, 29—32. 

It is the opmion too of able expositors of scripture prophecy, 
that the Jews will be again put in possession of their own land, 
where they will live as a distinct nation. The passages. adduced 
from the writings of the prophets in support of this opinion ap- 
pear so conclusive, that it would be difficult to put on them an 
interpretation that would not warrant an expectation of the re- 
turn of this people to the land of their forefathers. 

The Jews have been singularly obstinate in their unbelief. 
But to object this, or any other difficulty, against the certain 
accomplishment of scripture predictions concerning them, were 
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futile; because the omnipotence of Jehovah is pledged to bring 
these events to pass. Nothing is too hard for him to effect. 
Before him mountains sink to plains, and valleys rise. “* God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness,” can shine 
into their hearts “to give the light of the knowledge of his 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ.” It will be as easy for him 
to convert the unbelieving Jews, as it was to subdue the rebel- 
lious and idolatrous Gentiles. At the death of Christ, he rent 
the veil of the Temple, and exposed to view its hidden myste- 
ries; and, in the appointed time, he will rend the veil that now 
covers their hearts, and excludes the light of the glorious 
gospel. 

How desirable this great event! What a jubilee will it be in 
the Christian church! Such an illustrious fulfilment of scripture 
prophecy will confound the enemies of our holy religion, and 
implant conviction of its truth in the breasts of the stoutest in- 
fidels. Jewish preachers in abundance will rise up, and among 
them many Pauls and Apollos, to carry the gospel of Christ 
around the globe, and proclaim to an astonished world the won- 
derful works of God for them. ‘That great effects will result 
from the general conversion of this people, is obvious; for the 
accomplishment of this great event will require a more copious 
and extensive outpouring of the Holy Spirit than has ever yet 
been granted to the Christian church; and in this abundant ef- 
fusion of divine influence, Gentile nations will doubtless parti- 
cipate; so that the work of regenerating grace will be carried 
on among them with greater power, and to a greater extent, 
than in any preceding period. Such glorious anticipations are 
warranted by the language of prophecy. ‘ Now if the fall of 
them be the riches of the world, and the diminishing of them 
the riches of the Gentiles, how much more their fulness? For if 
the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what 
shall the receiving of them be but life from the dead?” Rom. 
xi. 12, 15. 

But when shall this most interesting event arrive? We pre- 
tend not to give a definite answer to this question; we only state 
it as our opinion, that it cannot be very distant. Indeed, recent 
occurrences seem to indicate that it is drawing nigh. Many 


Christians who have turned their attention to the study of pro- 


phecy, think the accomplishment of God’s designs in respect to 
his ancient people is approaching. A spirit of: compassion for 
them is beginning to influence more extensively the Christian 
church; societies are forming for the purpose of effecting their 
conversion; a spirit of inquiry on the subject of the claims of 
our Lord, as their promised Messiah, is growing among them; 
and some conversions to the Christian faith have recently oc- 
curred, flattering to the hopes of the pious and benevolent. 
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These are all favourable indications, and ought to inspire our 
hearts with believing anticipations of the full accomplishment 
of all the prophecies relative to this extraordinary people. 
Providence plainly invites our prayers in behalf of the wan- 
dering descendants of Abraham; that the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel may again be brought into the fold of the great 
Shepherd, to enjoy the rich pastures he has provided for his 
flock, and live in safety and happiness under his ever watch- 
ful protection. They demand our Christian compassion. Hither- 
to they have been treated most unkindly and unjustly. They 
have indeed been obstinate in unbelief; and pursued by the 
righteous judgments of Heaven ; but from neither of these facts 
can any justification be derived in favour of the contempt and 
scorn, oppression and cruelty, inhumanity and persecution, they 
have so often experienced from Christian nations. It is time 
to redeem the Christian name from this foul stain. It is time for 
Christians to remember, that they were once the peculiar people 
of God, and that they are destined to become members of the 
Christian church. Who will not rejoice in prospect of that 
blessed day when Jew-and Gentile shall be united in the family 
of Jesus Christ, and live as co-heirs of the same immortal 
glory? Let us then pray for the coming of that blessed day. Let 
us pray that the veil of unbelief may be taken from their hearts. 
Let us pray that the Deliverer may come out of Zion, to turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob. Let us pray that the day of 
millennial glory may soon break upon the world, when Jews 
and Gentiles shall, over all the earth, shout the praises of the 
great Redeemer. J.J. J- 


LECTURES ON BIBLICAL HISTORY. 


NO. VI. 


«‘ And the Lord said unto Noah, Come thou, and all thy house, into the ark : 
for thee have I seen righteous before me in this generation. Of every clean 
beast thou shalt take to thee by sevens, the male and his female; and of beasts 
that are not clean by two, the male and his female. Of fowls also of the air by 
sevens, the male and the female; to keep seed alive upon the face of all the © 
earth. For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights: and every living substance that I have made will I destroy 
from off the face of the earth. And Noah did according unto all that the Lord 
commanded him. And Noah was six hundred years old when the flood of 
waters was upon the earth.”—Gen. vu. 1—6. 


That portion of biblical history which is to form the basis of 
the ensuing lecture, gives us an account of the Deluge, the most 
awful indication of God’s abhorrence of sin that éver was ex- 
hibited on this globe. According to the most generally received 
chronology, this tremendous catastrophe took place one thou- 
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sand six hundred and fifty-six years after the creation of the 
world, and in the six hundredth year of Noah’s life. In at- 
tending to the subject, it will be proper to notice,—first, the ex- 
cessive wickedness, which rendered so fearful a judgment ne- 
cessary; secondly, the time afforded to the ungodly for repent- 
ance, and the means employed for their reformation; thirdly, 
the method adopted to preserve a seed to replenish the new 
world; and, finally, the practical lesson which the whole matter 
1S calculated to impress upon our minds. 

When we take into view the great age to which men lived 
before the flood, we cannot but admit that the population of the 
world must have increased very rapidly. And, after the apos- 
tacy of our race, the growth of wickedness would naturally 
keep pace with the multiplication of mankind. Adam himself, 
who lived to the age of nine hundred and thirty years, must 
have seen a numerous and depraved posterity. The family of 
Cain, as has been observed in a preceding lecture, were ex- 
tremely abandoned. Withdrawing from the society of the 
pious, and neglecting the instituted worship of the true God, 
they soon became vain in their imagination, licentious in their 
manners, and, whatever form of religion they maintained, it 
was no doubt idolatrous. In the descendants of Seth, God had 
a seed to serve him, a people for his praise, to whom he vouch- 
safed the oracles of truth, and the influence of his grace. Among 
these many appear, for a considerable time, to have reproved 
the works of darkness, and to have maintained a deportment 
worthy their high vocation. But, alas! how difficult it is, by 
reason of the depraved bias of our nature, to “ keep ourselves 
unspotted from the world.” The Sethites, called by way of re- 
ligious distinction “the sons of God,” began, in process of 
time, to hold converse, and to form intimate connexions with 
the degenerate offspring of Cain; and, as is uniformly the case, 
this unwarrantable intercourse with the wicked led to a partici- 
pation in their evil deeds. Intermarriages with the ungodly 
are particularly mentioned by Moses, as one cause of that pro- 
fligacy of morals which provoked the Almighty to demolish 
the work of his hand by a deluge. ‘ The sons of God saw the 
daughters of men, that they were fair; and they took them 
wives of all which they chose.’’ ‘Thus the professed worship- 


pers of Jehovah, instead of maintaining a holy singularity, be- 


gan to lose sight of their sacred character, and to indulge their 
sensual desires, till at length, dropping one distinction after 
another, they became conformed to this world. The salt of the 

earth lost its sav our. The hands of the wicked were strength- 
ened; piety declined, and sin triumphed. The offspring of 
these unlawful marriages would, of course, be still more aban- 
doned than their corrupt parents. Many of them were, no 
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doubt, giants in impiety, as well as in stature. Freed from the 
salutary restraints of an enlightened and faithful conscience, 
unawed by parental gravity or religious example, they commit- 
ted sin with greediness, and ripened apace for-destruction. 

Let us be thankful, readers, for that measure of Christian in- 
fluence which prevails in the community where it is our lot to 
reside. “ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” Let 
those young persons, therefore, who have been baptized into 
Christ, and who hope for heaven through his merits, beware of 
forming ungodly connexions; especially, let them not be “ un- 
equally yoked with unbelievers.” ‘ He that is joined to the 
Lord is one spirit.” “ But what fellowship hath light with 
darkness, or Christ with Belial?” But we proceed, secondly, 
to notice the forbearance of Heaven, in affording to the wicked. 
time and space for repentance, even when the measure of their 
iniquity appeared to be full. When God saw that the wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth; that every imagination of 
the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually ; that all 
flesh had corrupted his way, and that the earth was filled with 
violence; when the divine Majesty was openly insulted, and 
sin stalked abroad with the most daring effrontery, He who 
takes no pleasure in the ruin of the wicked, manifested a wil- 
lingness to wait, and to be gracious. On his announcing the 
day of vengeance, for the vindication of his authority, he pub- 
lishes a respite: mercy is mingled with judgment—the warning 
voice precedes the stroke of justice. “ And the Lord said, My 
spirit shall not always strive with man; for that, he also 1s flesh: 
yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty years.” During 
this term of probation, various means were used to bring about 
a reformation, and ward off the impending storm. Noah, and 
no doubt other preachers of righteousness, remonstrated ; ; the 
Spirit strove, and the providence of God gave indubitable signs 
of approaching judgment. But all to no purpose. Evil men 
waxed worse and worse; scoffers multiplied; hand joined hand 


in striving against God; and because sentence against their © 


crimes was not executed speedily, therefore, their hearts were 
fully set in them to do wickedly. Divine compassion expostu- 
lates; the great Lord of heaven and earth, even in taking hold 
on judgment, for the support of rightful authority, discovers 
parental pity, and reluctance to punish: “ And it repented the 
Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at 
his heart.” Strictly speaking, it is impossible that God should 
repent. He is unchangeable alike in his nature and counsels. 
‘“¢ In him is no variableness or shadow of turning.” His mea- 
sures are all taken in perfect wisdom, and he is completely self- 
sufficient ; he cannot, therefore, be liable to either grief, or dis- 
appointment. The expression before us, therefore, is obvious- 
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ly used, after the manner of man, to indicate God’s irreconcila- 
ble hatred of sin, and at the same time to show, that he com- 
miserates the sinner whose punishment is demanded by justice. 

The term of probation drawing towards a close, the Lord 
reveals more clearly his determination to display his power in 
the utter overthrow of those who continued to despise his grace, 
But that his purpose of mercy towards the human race might 
stand fast amidst the wreck and ruin of the ungodly, a seed is 
to be preserved to replenish the earth, after it shall have been 
washed by the waters of a flood. The method adopted for this 
end is the third particular that claims our notice. | 

*¢ And God said unto Noah, The end of all flesh is come be- 
fore me; for the earth is filled with violence through them ; 
and, behold, I will destroy them with the earth. Make thee 
an ark of gopher-wood : rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and 
shalt pitch it within and without with pitch.” The ark does 
not appear to have been formed for travelling, but merely to 
float on the surface, and afford shelter.for its mbhabitants, dur- 
ing the prevalence of the waters. By the gopher-wood of which 
it was composed, is generally understood the cypress, as being 
the firmest and most suitable, then known, to resist the violence 
of the weather. Whether it resembled a ship, or was flat-bot- 
tomed and rectangular, is altogether undetermined by the sa- 
cred historian. But, as it was intended to rise with the gradual 
rise of the water, and to rest again wherever Divine Providence 
should see fit, we incline to the latter opinion, as the more pro- 
bable of the two. Moses gives us its dimensions, as prescribed 
by God himself. Its length was three hundred cubits; its 
width fifty, and its height thirty. ‘There were two sorts of cu- 
bits in use among the Jews, differing in length about four 
inches. If we compute the capacity of the ark by the shorter 
cubit, which was eighteen inches, we shall find it to have been 
450 feet long, 75 wide, and 45 high; if by the longer, which 
was 22 inches, the result would be 547 feet in length, 91 in 
width, and 54 in height: and its solid contents would be up- 
wards of 2,730,781 feet. The learned and ingenious Dr. Ar- 
buthnot computes it to have been a vessel of eighty-one thou- 
sand and sixty-two tons burden. When completed and stored 
with provisions sufficient for its intended inhabitants, Noah and 
his family, eight in number, were required to enter it, taking 
with them of every clean beast, i. e. such as was allowed to be 
used in sacrifice, by sevens, either seven individuals or seven 
pair ;. and of unclean one pair of every kind. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that land animals only 
would be taken into the ark, as the others would still be in their 
native element. But was there room in the ark, capacious as 


it was, for so vast a variety of animals, together with food 
Vot. II. B 
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enough to serve them for a whole year? This has been ques- 
tioned, without due consideration, I apprehend, by some who 
take. the liberty of doubting almost every thing contained in the 
Bible. We are not prepared to speak, with great confidence, 
in regard to the room which one pair of all kinds of land ani- 
mals would occupy. As to those that were used in sacrifice, 
the number of species was so small, that seven pair of each could 
have taken up but a small share of room. And the others will 
not be found, on accurate inquiry, half so numerous, or to need 
near so much room, as at first view we are liable to imagine. 
A respectable writer of Great Britain, we mean Bishop Wil- 
kins, has investigated this subject with great care and labour, 
and he, as well as several other writers that might be mention- 
ed, has made it pretty evident that the ark was amply capacious 
to answer the end for which it was constructed. One passage 
in his “ Essay towards a Philosophical Character and Lan- 
guage,” is worthy of special notice: ‘The capacity of the ark 
(says he), which has been made an objection against scripture, 
ought to be esteemed a confirmation of its divine authority : 
since in those ruder ages, men, being less versed in arts and 
philosophy, were more obnoxious to vulgar prejudices than 
now; so that had it been a human invention, it would have 
been contrived according to those wild apprehensions which 
arise from a confused and general view of things, as much too 
big, as it has been represented too little.” Should any be de- 
sirous of knowing how wild and ferocious beasts and birds 
could be brought within the sacred inclosure of the ark, we 
would observe, that as notice of the deluge was given more 
than a century beforehand, Noah may have tamed, or secured 
them in some way, and had them in readiness, when the time 
arrived for him and them to be shut in from the general ruin: 
or, should this be deemed improbable, it will not be denied, that 
He who gave strength to the lion, fierceness to the tiger, un- 
tameable disposition to the bear, ‘and subtlety to the serpent, 
could with perfect ease incline them to obey his will, and sub- 
serve the ends of his holy and all-controlling providence. 

It has been made a question whether the deluge was univer- 
sal, i.e. whether the waters covered the entire surface of the 
earth. We have no hesitation in taking the affirmative side of 
the question. The language of Moses is plain and unequivo- 
cal on this point. “* The waters (says he) prevailed exceedingly 
upon the earth; and all the high hills that were under the whole 
heaven were covered. Fifteen cubits upward did the waters 
prevail, and the mountains were covered; and all flesh died 
that moved upon the earth; of fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, 
and of every creeping thing, and every man.” ‘These declara- 
tions need no exposition, and they admit of no’evasion. In- 
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deed on the supposition of a partial flood, the labour and ex- 
pense of an ark might have been spared. Noah and company 
might have removed to a distant region, with far less apparent 


danger than that which they encountered in the ark. But, in- 


that case, the ungodly would very soon have followed in ‘his 
train, however much they had derided his faith. 

That the deluge was universal, is, we think, rendered indubi- 
table, by the well-known fact, that vestiges of it are to be found 
in all parts of the known world. In Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, at the greatest distance from the ocean, far beneath 
the surface, and on the loftiest mountains, marine substances 
are to be seen, which bear unimpeachable and incontrovertible 
testimony that the flood was there. 

But where, demands the sceptic, could water be obtained to 
cover the whole earth, fifteen cubits above the Alps and the 


Andes? In the central abyss, says Dr. Burnet, who fancies the - 


earth resembled an egg, and that its exterior covering was 
broken at the deluge, and sunk down beneath the prevailing 
waters. By the agency of a comet, says the ingenious Whis- 
ton, who supposes that one of those eccentric bodies involved 
the earth in its atmosphere, whose aqueous vapours being con- 
densed by the contact, poured down in torrents of rain, which 
he imagines is what Moses intends by the opening of the win- 
dows of heaven. By violent earthquakes, says M. de la Pryme, 
an ingenious French writer. By the melting of the ice in the 
polar regions, says the eloquent St. Pierre. But however cu- 
rious these hypotheses may be, they are far from being satisfac- 
tory. Moses mentions two sources whence the waters came, 
which, we think, are quite sufficient; viz. the extraordinary de- 
scent of rain for forty days and forty nights, and the breaking 
up of the fountains of the great deep. The Almighty is never 
at a loss for means to accomplish his designs. He who, in the 
beginning, said, “ Let there be light, and light was,” and who 
made the world by the word of his power, could readily furnish 
water sufficient to drown its inhabitants. ‘The opening of the 
windows of heaven, and the breaking up of the fountains of the 
great deep are, In our opinion, strong figurative expressions, in- 
timating the fall of rain unusually fast, and for an unparalleled 
length of time. It is said, the waters prevailed for a hundred 
and fifty days; 1. e. during that time its depth increased, and 
the ark rose higher and higher with its elect inmates. Then 
God remembered Noah, and caused the waters gradually to 

subside, and on the seventh month, and seventeenth day of thie 
month, the ark, by divine guidance, rested on Mount Ararat, 
a noted eminence in the mountains of Armenia, between the 
Black and the Caspian seas, some hundreds of miles north-east 
of Palestine. Here a delightful scene ensues. The tenth month 
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showed the mountain tops. Yet, forty days, and the window of 
the ark is opened. First, the raven is despatched; then the 
dove, thrice ; on her second return she brought in her beak an 
olive branch plucked off, from which it would readily be in- 
ferred that the waters were decreasing; and from this circum- 
stance the olive branch has been used as the emblem of peace 
by all civilized nations. The three missions of the dove were 
marked by an interval of seven days; whence it would seem, 
that Noah and his family observed the weekly Sabbath, and 
performed special religious service on that day. “ And in the 
second month (i.e. in the second month from the beginning of 
the next vear), and on the 27th day of the month, was the earth 
dried. And God spake unto Noah, saying, Go forth of the 
ark, thou and thy wife, and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with 
thee : bring forth with thee every living thing that is with thee 
of all flesh,” &c. It appears that Noah was in the ark one en- 
tire solar year; for he entered it on the second month of the six 
hundredth year of his life, and left it the same month of the 
year next ensuing. 

In regard to the truth of the Mosaic account of the deluge, 
there cannot be a rational doubt entertained by any one who 
considers, candidly and dispassionately, the mass of evidence 
by which the fact is supported. On this point we with pleasure 
give an extract from one of the eloquent Dr. Collver’s Lec- 
tures on Scripture Facts: “‘ Had there been no deluge, it were 
difficult to account for the universal traditions respecting it ; 
still more so, to explain the: appearances presented in the face 
of nature itself. It was impossible for Moses to impose the 
belief of it upon the Jews, appealing, as he did, to the names 
found in the line of their ancestors, and fixing a certain era for 
this wonderful event. Many of them were well acquainted 
with the contemporaries of Joseph; Joseph with the particu- 
lars of Abraham’s life; and Abraham lived in the days of the 
sons of Noah. Now the Jews must have received traditionary 
accounts of every remarkable event, handed down through suc- 
cessive generations in other channels besides the writings of 
Moses. Had his history clashed with these traditions, they 
could not have failed to observe it; and had he attempted to 
impose a fable upon them, they could not have failed to detect 
it. And such a detection at the commencement of his history, 

could not have failed to weaken, in the minds of his contem- 
poraries especially, the authority and validity of the whole.” 
And the writer might have added, that, on this supposition, the 
Jews would have utterly rejected "the mission and writings of 
Moses, which all the world knows is far from being the fact. 

From the fearful manifestation of divine displeasure against 
sin, which we have been contemplating, we may learn that the 
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threatenings of scripture, no less than the promises, will cer- 
tainly be executed in due time: for, although God is slow to 
anger and of great kindness, and has no pleasure in the misery 
of his creatures; and although he has set his bow in the heavens, 
and promised, by covenant, not to destroy the world again by 
water; yet has he pledged his veracity, that those who discre- 
dit his word, outrage his authority, and despise his grace, shall 
not go unpunished. “ Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, 
fire and brimstone, and an horrible tempest: this shall be the 
portion of their cup.”” Psalm xi. 6. Reader, there is an ark o 

safety: believe God, come to Christ, and you 'shall be free from 
fear of evil. W.N. 


ETB 


BRIEF DISCOURSES. 
NO. VI. 


A Lecture on the Twenty-fourth Psalm. 


BY E. 8S. ELY. 


This psalm is supposed by many commentators to have been 
composed, and originally sung, at the time in which David 
brought up to Jerusalem the ark of the covenant from the house 
of Obededom. It is indeed admirably suited to that occasion; 
for the whole multitude may have cried, “The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world and they that dwell 
therein: for he hath founded it upon the seas, and established 
it upon the floods.” ‘The singers in Israel were divided into 
companies, who sang both alternately and collectively; and as 
the procession began to ascend the hill of Zion, some may have 
chaunted the interrogation, with a spiritual allusion, “* Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? and who shall stand in 
his holy place?” while another section of the choir may have 
responded, “ He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. 
He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and righteousness 
from the God of his salvation. This is the generation of them 
that seek him, that seek thy face,O Jacob. Selah.” 

When the procession drew nigh the gates of the city , the mul- 
titude may have shouted, “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and 


be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the king of glory shall 


99 


come in.” A portion of the singers posted at the gates may 


‘have sung, “ Who is this king of glory?” and may have been - 


answered by those who demanded entrance for the ark of the 
divine presence, “The Lord, strong and mighty ; the Lord, 


mighty in battle.” The same scene may have been renewed. 


when they came to the gates of the tabernacle, in which the ark 
was to be deposited. 
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‘“‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; even lift them up, ye ever- 
lasting doors; and the king of glory shall come in.” 

“ Who is this king of glory?” 

“The Lord of hosts, he is the king of glory. Selah.” 

The word SexLau, which occurs only in the Psalms, and in 
the most poetical part of Habakkuk, was probably used to guide 
the instrumental and vocal performers in the art of praise. 
Whether it enjoined an elevation of voice, or resting, or repeti- 
tion, seems not to be settled by the learned. To all it must 
have been obvious, that the omission of it in reading in no case 
affects the sense. It is most probable that the portion of the 
psalm which intervenes between the first and second Selah, was 
reiterated as a chorus to the solemn song. 

If, however, this psalm was, or was not, sung at the removal 
of the ark to its tabernacle on Mount Zion, it undoubtedly had 
respect to some scene more sublime and glorious. Let us en- 
deavour to analyze it, that we may derive from it instruction 
and comfort. 

In the first place, it asserts the earth and the fulness thereof, 
the world and them that dwell therein, to be Jehovah’s pro- 
perty. 

Mankind are prone to think the objects of sense, which they 
are permitted to use, their own possessions; but our God claims 
the trees of the forest, the wild fowl of the rivers, the fishes of 
the sea, and the cattle on all the hills. Yes, he claims man. 
Our parents, our partners, our children, our domestics are his 
property. We are not our own. ‘The silver and gold which 
the miser hoards, or the prodigal scatters, belong to Jehovah. 
He claims our minds with all their faculties, and our bodies 
with all their functions. Let us endeavour to fix this truth in 
our memory, and apply it for the subjugation of all discontent- 
ment, when God recals what he has loaned for aseason. Should 
our nearest and dearest friends be called awav from our side; 
or should we feel a disposition to use any Creature of God in a 
way which he has forbidden, let us check every murmur and 
rebellious effort, by seasonably reflecting, that we have nothing 
but sin which we can call our own. 

Secondly, the psalm shows, that the property which God has 
in his creatures, and his title to them, are derived from creation 
and providence. ‘The earth and all its inhabitants belong to 
the Lord, for this reason, “ he hath founded it upon the seas, 
and established it upon the floods.” The relation which sub- 
sists between a Creator and creature, gives the Creator a right 
to use the work of his hands according to his own pleasure, and 
is an essential part of the foundation of moral obligation. Could 
any being show, that Jehovah had not made him, he would at 
the same time prove, that he is under no obligation to obey his 
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will. But the Lord has formed the heavens and the earth; he 
has arranged and he upholds the oceans and the dry land; he has 
given man a suitable body and a reasonable soul, and therefore 
has he a property inthem. Do you ask, O ye children of men, 
with what propriety Jehovah uses you for his own glory, and 
requires of you submission to his revealed will? The answer is 
given by Jehovah himself, “ I have formed thee.” The Spirit 
of the Lord has given men understanding, feeling, choice, and 
activity. ‘ Know ye that the Lord he is God: it is he that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves ; we are his people, and the 
sheep of his pasture.” If then Jehovah has made the world 
of mankind, may he not do what he will with his own? Every 
intelligent being who has a conscience, approves of the doctrine, 
when it is presented to him, that a creature ought to obey the 
will of his Maker. If he made us for his pleasure, it is both 
our duty and interest to consult his pleasure in all things. 

The question here arises very.naturally, “ Who of God’s ra- 
tional creatures then, does so please him, as that he may expect 
to stand in the presence of the Lord, and have an everlasting 
home in heaven!” Who shall ascend, with divine permission, 
into the hill of the Lord, on which Jehovah manifests himself 
in love and glory? Whe ‘shall stand in his holy place? 

Thirdly, the psalm, in answer to this inquiry, describes the 
character of all those persons, who seek the favour of the Re- 
deemer, and shall enter heaven. Jesus is called Jacob in Isaiah, 
and in this psalm, because he is the hee/ that bruises the head 
of the old serpent, and because he like Jacob, in pleading for 
his people, has power with God, and prevails. ‘The man that 
hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully,” shall stand in the holy 
place in which the gracious presence of God peculiarly resides. 
Such as this man is every one who belongs to the generation of 
them that seek Him; that seek thy face, O Jacob. All the 
friends and followers of the Saviour, who may expect to be glo- 
rious and happy with him for ever, must evince themselves to 
be, comparatively speaking, men of clean hands, or of pure ex- 
ternal conduct; of a pure heart, or of holy thoughts and feel- 
ings; men weaned from idolatry so as not to have lifted u 
their soul unto vanity; and men of veracity and fidelity, who 
swear not deceitfully. No living man is absolutely of clean 
hands and a pure heart, for all have sinned; yet all the people 
of the Lord, when compared with what they once were, and 
with what all unrenewed men now are, may be said to be perfect 
and pure. Hence it is said, “ Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright; for the ‘end of that man is peace;” and 
“‘ Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.” Let 
none, then, imagine themselves candidates for heaven, and in 
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the way: to the holy hill of God, whose external conduct is not 
free from the impurity, baseness, meanness, and selfishness of 
the world which lieth in sin. The habitual transgressor of hu- 
man and divine laws, when he pretends to pray, lifts up to God 
his hands filled with bribes, with the fruits of oppression, and 
stained with blood. 

Lest, however, the man of mere morality, who is externally 
honest, from no praiseworthy motives, should think himself a 
child of the skies, it is added, he must have a pure heart. He 
must be washed from the filthiness of the flesh and spirit; must 
be changed in his thoughts and feelings ; must be a meek, hum- 
ble, thankful, prayerful, and benevolent man; he must desire to 
glorify and enjoy God; he must love and resolve to perform 
his duty, or he has none of that holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord. 

That men may not profess to have clean hands and pure 
hearts, while they are destitute of piety, the psalm teaches also 
that all who would enter heaven must abstain from idolatry ; 
must not worship vanity; and consequently must conform to 
the ordinances of Jehovah. Those who would worship God, 
must do it in spirit and in truth, according to the revealed will 
of Heaven. His heart is not right with God, who knows that 
Jehovah has instituted any mode of expressing reverence and 
love for himself, to which the wiil and affections are not dis- 
posed to yield a strict and cheerful conformity. 

Some, nevertheless, profess to be pure in moral conduct, in 
heart, and worship, who are ready to say, ‘“‘ Our tongues are 
our own; and it. cannot be criminal to talk for amusement.” 
But remember, all ye who think that you have a perfect right to 
use the gift of speech without restraint, that if any person bridle 
not his tongue, and make use of such conversation as tends to 
edification; if any man utter oaths or vows lightly, without an 
intention to fulfil them; if any man promises but to deceive, he 
is not washed from his sins, nor has he any portion in Jacob. 
Yet, if any one ‘prove himself to be pure in conduct, holy in 
heart, scriptural in worship, and faithful in speech, he is still 
incapable of satisfying the demands of the law; and how shall 
he stand before God? 

Fourthly, the psalm teaches us, that Jehovah will bless every 
renewed man, by conferring on him a justifying righteousness. 
‘¢ He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, even righteous- 
ness from the God of his salvation.” Every person whose cha- 
racter answers to that of him who seeks the face of Jacob, is a 
justified person; for so soon as the Holy Spirit renews the sin- 
ner, the Judge of all the earth gives him a covenant title to the 
active and passive obedience of the Son of God for his justifica- 
tion and pardon. Jesus, then, is the God of our salvation. The 
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benefits which he confers on his people are mestimable! By 
faith we receive of him a righteousness which the law cannot 
reject; so that he becomes the Lord our righteousness. 

Fired with the thought, the Psalmist exclaims, this Saviour 
is worthy of being received into the church on earth, into every 
human heart, and into the highest heavens. 

The fourth and last part of the psalm, therefore, is a demand 
for the reception of this God of our salvation. The dialogical 
form is adopted to give life and spirit to the demand, while it 
exhibits the dignity of the person who is to be ushered through 
the unfolding gates. A repetition is used on account of the 
importance of the subject, that the mind may dwell upon it; 
and possibly to denote that the Son of man should be received 
both into Jerusalem on earth, and into the place of his rest and 
mediatorial triumphs above. ‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the king of glory 
shall come in.” ‘The natural doors which were to open for the 
ark of the covenant were probably suspended horizontally, in- 
stead of perpendicularly, so that it was most natural to speak of 
their being lifted up. A demand is here made for the church 
to prepare the way of the Lord, and receive her Saviour, who 
at the time of writing this psalm, was to come. The gates of 
cities were the seats of kings and judges, and hence were used 
to denote the men of authority: so that the rulers in the church, 
the elders and princes of Israel, were called upon to receive the 
King of glory. To such as might demand, ‘* Who is this king 
of glory?” the Spirit of the Lord has said, though he should 
appear in the form of a servant, meek, and sitting on an ass, yet 
he is “ Jehovah, strong and mighty ; Jehovah, mighty in bat- 
tle.’ The Saviour whom the church is called upon to receive, 
is declared to be God as well as man; to be strong to rule and 
defend; to be mighty to save, and mighty to overcome rebel 
legions of men and angels in battle. Receive him, who shall 
conquer sin, death, and hell, O ye sons of men, for your Sa- 
viour. 

It is no less the duty of the visible church to receive Jesus 
now as Jehovah, who comes in spirit, the Conqueror and Re- 
deemer, than it was her duty to receive him when he came in 
the flesh. 

Behold, he stands at the door of the human heart, and knocks 
for admittance. He calls to the sons of men. Open your hearts 
to receive the brightness of the Father’s glory. Do you ask 
after his character who demands admission to your thoughts, 
vour affections, and all the secret springs of your action? It is 
the Lord Jesus, who has a strong arm, to save, or to destroy. 

The second demand is probably addressed to the thrones, 


dominions, and powers, which are the gates of heaven, that Je- 
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sus if his human nature, returning from his labours, his suffer- 
ings, and the silence of the tomb, should be admitted into the 
immediate presence of the Father. Having finished the work 
which was given him to perform, having made an end of sin, 
having brought in a perfect righteousness, and having triumphed 
over death, he ascended to a company of angels who were wait- 
ing for him in the lower skies. These heavenly hosts surround- 
ed him as he went up, and when they approached the holy of 
holies in the third heavens, demanded in his name, as a con- 
queror, reception, saving, “* Lift up your heads,” &e, A glad 
choir within demanded, to make their returning companions 
proclaim the God of salvation again, and again, “* Who is this 
king of glory?” The cloud of convoying angels say, ‘ The 
Lord of hosts, he is the king of glory.” In this light, the close 
of the psalm appears to have been a prediction of the exaltation 
of Messiah. The heavens have lifted up their everlasting doors, 
and received our brother, in the character of our representative 
and precursor. Let us fix our thoughts and affections on him 
where he 1S 3 let us live and die in his service; and then with 
songs of praise and victory we shail be escorted to his presence, 
to be like him, and to be ever with the Lord. Amen. 


ee 


JESUS, THE CHIEF AMONG TEN THOUSAND. 
Splendid and imposing crimes have often been applauded by 


the indiscriminating multitude; and whilst a religious sense of 
moral obligation, so necessary to true dignity of character, is 
frequently thrust into obscurity, and esteemed of little worth ; 
culogy is engaged in trumpetting the celebrity of political in- 
triguers; in decking the brow of literary pedants, or in fabrica- 
ting an apotheosis for valorous knights, whose fame is the 
blood and the tears of the slaughtered and bereaved. 

In the estimation of the world, character is dignified by a 
proficiency in science unconsecrated to the service of God; 
political art and manceuvring in the cabinet; or intrepidity in 
the field of rout and carnage. 

Man is not a fit subject for high-wrought encomium; his 
heart the Pandora-casket of every pestilent passion, ready to 
burst forth into open and brutal violence. 

But there is one, whose name was known to Abraham, and 
whose fame has reached us; whose memorial shines in the 
grandest movements of nature and soothes in the most benefi- 
cent dispensations of Providence; to whose underived dignity 
the heavens could give no accession, and from whose glory the 
manger could subtract no lustre; who in his external appear- 
ance was man in the humblest sphere of life, yet in his irre- 
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sistible operations was God: “ without controversy great was 
the mystery of his person; God manifested in the flesh; justi- 
fied in the Spirit ; seen of angels; preached unto the Géskiles; 
believed on in the world; received up into glory ;”—and this 
is Fesus, the “ chiefest among ten thousands,” at whose shrine 
homage may tender her offerings and eulogy chant forth her 
praises. 

His name is the charm of the believer’s pilgrimage, none 
other is so loved by the heir of glory, furnishing a theme, to 
which heaven’s fullest and most thrilling quire could not "do 


justice. 


To describe him, I would portray under the first repre- 
sentation a lovely youth, in all the glowing bloom of vigorous 
health; his heart throbbing with ardour, his bosom swelling at 
the prospect of the stupendous work he was to perform; docile 
and obedient, under the guidance and control of earthly guar- 
dians he remains, until all lesser considerations are absorbed 
in the mighty one, that he is to be engaged in his Father’s bu- 
siness. Then at an humble distance [ would follow his footsteps 
through the spacious courts of Jerusalem’s pride and glory, the 
Temple of God, until I see him amidst the literary pride of his 
country. The impertinence of youth has no place in his cha- 
racter, yet I behold him, with a resolution disproportioned to 
his years, his gesture striking, his countenance beaming with 
expression, beckoning attention. He speaks—every eye is fixed 
—there is no arrogance, yet he presumes to teach, whilst hoary 
wisdom and reverend experience regard with mingled venera- 
tion and awe the youthful and mysterious stranger. 

In this youth, I recognise the visitant, whose introduction 
into our world was announced by the enrapturing tones of 
angel music; whose birth-place was lit by the brightest star in 
‘“‘night’s diadem.” 

Presented now to the public, he exhibited a person eminently 
prepossessing, and a mind which in itself afforded the conclu- 
sive evidence of an intimate alliance to Divinity. Here, how- 
ever, were but the buddings of a glory which, in future years, 
was to be more fully developed—but the faint delineations of a 
character, which afterwards shone so conspicuously. 

When the period of his seclusion had expired, he was mani- 
fested to the world as a moral phenomenon. In whatever point 
of view we contemplate him, whether as a public or private cha- 
racter, we observe every thing to rivet the attention and to ex- 
cite the loftiest admiration. In him every moral virtue shone , 
brilliantly ; he was tender, merciful, sympathising, intrepid ; he 
possessed none of that sickly sensibility, which could weep over 
the tale of imaginary distress and recoil from the exhibition of 
real misery; for to the leprous he was a healer, to the distress- 
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ed a consoler, to the mourner a friend, to the endangered a de- 
liverer. 

Of every possible variety of amiableness of character, in him 
might be found a lively specimen. Now elevated in sentiment 
above the reach of finite minds—again condescending to be- 
come the intelligible instructer of the most illiterate; now sur- 
passing the sagest of ancient philosophers, in his profound elu- 
cidation of ethical science—again familiarly explaining to his 
disciples the instructive parable. At one time we see him with- 
standing the doctors of Jewish law, and confounding by his su- 
perior wisdom the effrontery of impertinent literati; at another, 
receiving into his embrace little children to bless them. 

Under every varying circumstance of life he exhibited some- 
thing novel and instructive; evidencing a mind unparalleled in 
its resources, and nobly directed in its pursuits. He could as- 
sume the dignity of a public instructer, and in a moment conci- 
liate the affections, by divesting himself of his awe-inspiring 
mien, and unbending his mind in the tenderest and most unre- 
served familiarity of social converse. 

He could be terrible, and yet sympathizing; now sweeping 
the Temple of the profane and sacrilegious, and again bending 
his tearful eye over the grave of departed friends. With the 
glance of intuition he could grasp a subject in its full develop- 
ment, his judgment was formed, his stand taken; and when 
that stand was taken, like the adamantine rock, amidst the lash- 
ing of the billows, he was immovable. Threatenings could not 
deter him, persecutions could not affect him; like the globe we 
inhabit, though racked with convulsions and earthquakes, his 
course was uniform and steady. 

With a godlike disposition “ he loved his enemies, blessed 
them that cursed him, and prayed for them who despitefully 
used and persecuted him;” ever inculcating that a spirit of re- 
taliation should be renounced and execrated by the honest heart. 

In his noble movements he exhibited a character, in which 
for ages the piercing scrutiny of friends and enemies has not 
been able to discover one reprehensible trait. None have been 
more frequently cited to the tribunal of rigid investigation— 
none have stood the test so honourably; as a just man, and 
holy and merciful and good, he has been adjudged and ap- 
plauded. 

In systems of ancient philosophy, which have received such 
unbounded applause, and which the temerity of impiety has fre- 
quently dared to bring into comparison with the gospel; we in- 
variably discover sufficient imperfection in precept and princi- 
ple to determine the fallibility and limited knowledge of their 
authors. The most noted of these luminaries, even when glow- 
ing in their meridian splendour, have exhibited a dark spot on 
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their disc; in the moral heavens of heathenism, they were phe- 
nomena, but their light was flickering and uncertain—porten- 
tous of their final extinguishment. 

Without depreciating the merit of ancient sages, our opinion 
must be, that in the general principles of their philosophy they 
were erring; in their dogmas trite; in their morals grossly de- 
fective. Yet they are popular. Enveloped in the charm of 
antiquity, they have received the tender of profoundest vene- 
ration; their conceits have been commented into sage remark, 
their quaintness into wisdom, and even their impenetrable ob- 
scurities into beauties. 

O God! avert thy threatening bolts from the daring fronts 
of impious moderns, who have compared these men with thy 
Son, and in the comparison have given them the pre-eminence. 

But Jesus framed a system admirable in itself, and of which 
he was the greatest ornament. In his deportment he displaved 
firmness without austerity; mildness without effeminacy; hero- 
ism without insolence; knowledge without arrogance. The 
apathy of the stoic, the looseness of the epicurean, the shallow- 
ness of the mystic alike rejected; his philosophy was charac- 
terized by all that could elevate, ennoble, illumine. 

In him we behold a sun, in magnitude aud effulgency, scat- 
tering the mists from the moral horizon, and diffusing its light 
over a darkened world. 

He assumed the high dignity of a teacher, and his example 
spoke as loud as his precept; the whole system of his instruc- 
tions, was but the expression of his own blessed character—but 
the explanation of himself the glorious model. 

In the dissemination of his doctrines, he was mild, persua- 
sive, benevolent; he employed no false colouring to recommend 
his thoughts; but carrying with them the majesty of truth, they 
recommended themselves, in the artless language of feeling. 

In the scheme of Mahomed we observe every thing conge- 

nial to the desires of a depraved heart; we see a sensual life 
on earth and a sensual heaven; yet this scheme was propagated 
only at the point of the sword. Butin the system of Jesus, 
every precept is counter to our natural feelings and darling 
pursuits ; yet whilst virtue has a voice, this system must be 
cherished. 
_ All the voluptuousness and luxuriance of eastern imagery 
were necessary to recommend the Koran to the grovelling in- 
tellect of Musselmen, but the character and doctrines of Jesus 
are introduced with success to the most enlightened and dis- 
criminating by the mere unadorned narrations of illiterate 
fishermen. 

In these narrations we see this wondrous personage, under 
every modification of character; now in retirement, again in 
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the glare of public life; his history excites every variety of 
feeling—we alternately weep and rejoice; are indignant and 
again sympathize; we venerate, love, and adore; we are car- 


ried forward irresistibly; our conclusion is, that the sudject of 


the biography is God under a mysterious exhibition of character. 

When we reflect on the object of his mission, we must be 
’ struck with astonishment and admiration. We behold the King 
of heaven clothed in our nature and sustaining its infirmities, 
in order to accomplish the most stupendous plan ever devised 
by Deity—the most heavenly, that was ever revealed to the 
fallen creature. 

His object was the promulgation of truth, and if ever truth 
appeared in its native majesty, it was when it fell from his lips 
—when it was exhibited in his life. He promulged it, though 
aware that by so doing he was combating the powerful influence 
and the more powerful prejudices of a nation, and arousing the 
lion fierceness of an arrogant priesthood. Truth was wed to his 
soul, and to protect so darling a treasure, he waved his claims 
to popularity, and denied himself the comforts of even a shelter 
from the tempest. One grand object he had in view, that was 
to be attained at every personal hazard; from the pursuit he 
was not to be allured by the proffer of a crown, nor to be deter- 
red by the threats of the populace. 

Such steadiness of resolution brought upon him the execra- 
tions of a deluded multitude and the infliction of the most un- 
heard-of sufferings. Yet in these sufferings he shone pre-emi- 
nent. 

About the expiration of his ministry, dangers thickened, and 
every presage was given of an approaching tempest, which in 
its tremendous operation was to sweep excellence from the 
world, and involve in its perdition the very demons who had 
conjured up the storm. Here the character of Christ is repre- 
sented in a new light. 

Virtue loses much of its lustre in the sunshine of prosperity, 
but in the darkness of adversity its brilliancy is conspicuous. 
Jesus appeared in much magnificence of character, when he 
was saluted by the hosannas of an enthusiastic populace ; but 
when the plaudits of the fickle multitude were exchanged for 
the repeated, blood-thirsty demands for his death, he appeared 
in his more than human character. 

A bold and powerful combination is formed; their system is 
matured; it is supported by the wealth and talents of a natzon 


—its object the death of Jesus. These sanguinary vampires, 


not glutted with the blood of prophets, thirsted for the blood 
of Immanuel. No scheme of bolder outlines was ever con- 
ceived, since the rebellion in heaven, when the prince of fallen 
angels kindled, the flame of war and battled with Omnipotence. 
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In order to a complete execution of their design they imsidi- 
ously entered the household of their victim, there to find an 
instrument for their bloody purposes. Such an one was found; 
a disciple who had reclined at the table of his Lord, traitorously 
conspired against the life of that Lord. 

Oh! how overwhelming such a circumstance! The mighty 
spirit of a Cesar in a similar situation was unable to sustain the 
convulsive shock. In the senate house he intrepidly resisted 
the threatening poignards of ferocious conspirators, until amon 
their number he beheld one whom he loved, one whom he had 
honoured; when enveloping himself in his pierced mantle, he 
relinquished the contest and his life, with the affecting, heart- 
bursting complaint, “* And thou too, my son!” Jesus saw a 
traitor among his avowed friends, yet still he was unmoved. 

Night adds solemnity to sorrow. At the close of the day, 
when all nature was hushed in repose, we may hear the slow 
and solemn tread of a little mournful company, which had just 
risen from the table, at which they had all supped together for 
the last time. ‘They bend their way to the Mount of Olives, 
they repair to the garden of Gethsemane, the master retires 
apart from the rest—but, oh, here language must fail to picture 
the scene! 

From the nature of a covenant engagement, Christ, for the 
accomplishment of man’s redemption, was to endure the con- 
suming wrath of God, and the utmost malice of man. Under 
the accumulated weight of such misery, we see this wondrous 
personage, in the garden, bending to the earth! How over- 
whelming his sorrows! how fierce that agony of soul, which 
wrung the very blood from his temples! Had he been a mere 
man, the weight would have crushed him into annihilation, but 
he was more than man. There was a connected series of ag- 
gravating circumstances in his misery. | 

The malady of the sick man is soothed by the watchful cares 
of a friend, when the taper of midnight casts its sickly lustre 
around, and pain has driven sleep from his eyelids; but Jesus, 
when the solace of friendship would have been most grateful, 
agonized in body and spirit, at the dread hour of midnight, had 
not one to watch with him one hour. Still he is firm! 

The darkness of the night is at length partially dissipated by 


the distant glimmering of torches; the crisis arrives, and Jesus 


is singled out as the object of pursuit, by a traitorous kiss. 

His dignified aspect intimidates his murderers, and his short 
but kingly declaration “I am he,” unnerves them and strikes 
them to the ground; the opportunity for escape is favourable ; 
yet he spurns it, suffers them to recover, bind him like a cul- 
prit, and lead him away. 

Do we not see the disciples, superior to any sense of personal 
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jeopardy, irritated at the indignity shown their Master, and 
making a noble effort for his rescue? Alas! he beholds ‘them 
fleeing with the utmost trepidation and panic, and leaving him 
to his ill-boding captivity—and yet he is unmoved. 

To the palace of Caiaphas and the judgment-hall of Pilate 
he is led, to bear the contumely of that multitude, that had ona 
preceding occasion hailed with hosannas his entrance into the 
Capitol. If ever there was a scene that was calculated to in- 
spire the deepest veneration and awe, it was Jesus, in the midst 
of an armed soldiery, and more sanguinary judges, unmoved 
and stately in his demeanour, looking on his enemies with a 
calm yet dignified countenance. 

He could endure the revilings and buffettings of the mob, but 
every circumstance was calculated to destroy the equanimity of 
his mind. He was in the midst of his foes; there was not one 
pitying look, one relenting visage; but a marked determination 
to effect their barbarous designs. At length he descries one, 
who, partially recovered from the shock at Gethsemane, had 
followed his Lord to the judgment. But here the only circum- 
stance calculated to soothe, is made an instrument of his in- 
creased suffering; for he heard, even at that awful conjuncture 
he heard, Peter, the most magnanimous of his disciples, who 
had often boasted of his fidelity, denying his discipleship. His 
countenance is still unruffled, not even a flash of mdignation 
passes over it; but witha half-complaining, half-pitying look, 
he melts that denying Peter into tears. 

Deserted by his friends, he is left solitary and alone, to con- 
tend with his malicious foes! At length, through evidence ex- 
torted by bribery, he is condemned by prejudiced judges for 
an imaginary crime; he listens to the solemn sentence with un- 
dauntedness, endures the sharpest scourgings without a mur- 
mur, and bears his own cross to Calvary. Will they, oh will 
they crucify the Lord of glory? They are permitted. Jesus 
is suspended a spectacle for heaven and earth, nhumanly mur- 
dered under the most ignominious circumstances! Do angels 
weep? here they must-have wept. The earth was convulsed, 
the planets veiled their lustre, the mid-day light was lost in the 
shades of night. A heathen philosopher, far removed from the 
scene of action, observing the appearances which an aflrighted 
world presented, exclaimed, as if by a spirit of inspiration, 
“‘ The God of nature suffers, or sympathizes with some noble 
sufferer!” Oh it was a scene of startling horror; yet in the 
very article of death this wondrous personage, turning his lan- 
guid, dying eyes upon his murderers, then slowly lifting them 
towards heaven, with heavenly benignity uttered, ‘* Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do:” as one observes, 
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“If Socrates died like a philosopher, Jesus Christ died like a 
God.” 

The most lauded heroes wither under the grasp of death; 
their laurels are destined to fade on the tomb; their memorial 
may remain, but it is like the recollection of a long-past, fevered 
dream ; the grave is the boundary line of their triumphs, the 
termination of their mighty prowess. But this “chiefest among 
ten thousand,” left an imperishable memorial, unclasped the 
fetters of death, and by an irresistible energy triumphed over 
the monarch of terrors; he arose, he arose gloriously trium- 
phant, demonstrating that He who permitted himself to be slain, 
was too powerful a subject for the grave to control. 

Such was the eventful life of that wonderful person, who was 
Mediator, who was God; by his death he consummated salva- 
tion, and now heaven is purchased for believers. 

And this Jesus, my soul, is the author of thy hopes, the re- 
fuge of thy sorrows, the blest pavilion of thy safety, where thou 


mayest shelter from the tempest! 


And is the religion of Jesus a delusion, as some would per- 
suade? Qh, to it have I fled as the only soother of my griefs, 
as the only earnest of my immortality, and is it a delusion? 
Then am I content to be enshrouded in its thickest mantle; for 
if a delusion, ’tis still a rapturous one! - W.M. E. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF REVELATION, 


Aiter St. Paul, in his epistle to the Romans,* has passed a 
condemnatory sentence, on all that religion among the Jews, 
which consisted merely in external observances; and has also, 
put the stamp of divine approbation, on all that religion among 


the Gentiles, which embraced cordial obedience to God; he an- 


ticipates a plausible objection, which he knew, would not be: 
overlooked by a Jewish antagonist. Tf such an antagonist 
would reply—if our descent from Abraham; our circumcei- 
sion in the flesh; and our exact conformity to the customs and 
traditions of Iedaines ; be no more available, than has been re- 
presented; and if the Gentiles may secure the divine favour, 
without such distinctions and conformity—“ What.advant 
then hath the Jew? or what profit is there of circumcision?”’+ 
The apostle’s answer was prompt. What advantage? 
$6 Much;” said he, in his peculiarly pointed manner. It is not 
my intention to frustrate the immense kindness of. God to His 
chosen people. The objection proceeds upon a misapprehen- 


* ii, 26—29, + Rom. iii. 1. 
VoL. Ik. D 
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sion of my meaning. I do not say that God has done no more 
for the Jews, than for the other nations of the earth. In regard 
to advantage and privilege, their pre-eminence is “ much, every 
way.” Ina remarkable manner they have always been the care 
of Divine Providence. Among them, exclusively, have been 
preserved, the true mode and ordinances of divine worship. 
Among them God established and perpetuated a sacred suc- 
cession of priests and prophets, to minister at his altar, and 
declare his will. To them, from time to time, He has mani- 
fested His glory; intimated His purposes; addressed the 
threatenings of His wrath, and the promises of His love. Jn 
every way they have been more favoured than the rest of man- 
kind. 

But their principal advantage remains to be mentioned. 
Eminently were they exalted above other nations, in every re- 
spect; but “ chiefly” in this; that while the rest of the world, 
were left under the control of diabolical superstition or im- 
posture, “‘ unto them were committed THE Oractes or Gop.” 

The high importance, which the apostle here puts on the 
privilege, of possessing the inspired scriptures, is given to this 
privilege, in several other texts—The Psalmist teaches us, that 
there is no privilege comparable to that of possessing the scrip- 
tures, in the place where he says, “ Thou hast magnified thy 
word above all thy name.”* The manifestations of thy 
glory by every other medium, are dim and feeble, compared 
with those that beam from the sacred page.—Moses leads us 
to the same estimation of this privilege, by declaring, that those 
who had only received his Institute, were, on this account, ex- 
alted above all other people. ‘‘ What nation so great, that hath 
statutes and judgments, so righteous, as all this law, which I 
set before you this day.”+—The prophet, with equal force im- 
parts the same impression, by representing the loss of God’s 
word, as the greatest of all calamities. ‘* Behold the days come 
saith the Lord God that I will send a famine in the land; not 
a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the 
words of the Lord: and they shall wander from sea to sea; 
and from the north even to the east; they shall run to and fro 
to seek the word of the Lord, and shall not find it.”+. 

It is proposed to illustrate a little, the grounds of that pre- 
eminent advantage, which those who have the Bible, possess 
above those who have no other instructer, than what has been 
commonly termed the light of nature. 

The immense advantages afforded by revelation, may We in 
some measure perceived, by comparing, THE MANNER OF TEACH- 
ING}; AND THE THINGS WHICH ARE TAUGHT, BY REVELATION; 


* Ps, CXXXViil. 2. + Deut. iv. 8. : Amos vii. 11, 12. - 
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WITH THE MANNER OF TEACHING; AND THE THINGS WHICH 
ARE TAUGHT, BY THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 

They are both Instructers. The spacious firmament, and the 
spangled heavens; the blazing orb of day, and the silent pomp 
of night ; the atmosphere, the clouds, the lightning and thun- 
der ; tempest and hail and rain and snow; mountains and val- 
leys; forests and fields; rivers and oceans; and all the living 
creatures that populate the globe; constitute a wondrous system 
of tuition to man; present him a portraiture of his invisible ~ 
Creator; and render, his ignorance a fault; his disobedience 
without excuse. It were atheism to say, that Nature gives no 
intimations of the Being and Perfections of her eternal Author. 

I. But her MANNER OF TEACHING is vastly inferior to that of 
Revelation. 

Nature, however important and excellent her lessons, is a 
stlent Instructer. Though her “ line is gone throughout all the 
earth,” she has “no speech nor language,” and her “ voice is 
not heard.”* She imparts no ideas by audible or visible signs, 
by word or gesture. The knowledge she possesses, is inhe- 
rent in her frame. She shows it only by showing herself. She 
has no tongue to proclaim her treasures of learning; no pen to 
write them ; no interpreter to unfold and explain them. 

REVELATION on the contrary is a speaking Teacher. She 
delivers oracles, and pronounces lectures, and puts a written 
volume into our hands. She presents her meaning with preci- 
sion, plainness and power; by the medium of language, the 
medium by which we exchange thoughts with one another. 

Nature then, places objects before us, but tells us nothing 
concerning them. If, upon, and within, these objects, there are 
traces and lineaments of wisdom, the perception of which would 
instruct and delight him, yet there is no index to guide the eye, 
no whisper of explanation to assist the mind of the student. 
But while REVELATION exhibits objects, she also demonstrates 
their properties; and, in legible characters, and articulate 
sounds, discloses every thing it behoves us to learn. 

From Nature, therefore, it is obvious nothing can be ac- 
quired, but by close inspection, and a process of reasoning. 
The mind, of its own accord, without soiicitation or constraint, 
must apply itself to the severe contemplation of her works. 
The penetration of intellect, and the perseverance of industry, 
are necessary to the comprehension of her unostentatious ex- 
cellence. There must be a logical deduction concerning the 
Cause, from the effect; and concerning the Contriver from the 
contrivance. In no other way, is it possible to gain any infor- 
mation, from a Teacher, whose instructions are to be gathered, 


* This perhaps is the true meaning of Ps, xix. 3, 4. 
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not from words, nor from any express communications of 
thought, but merely from inspecting objects presented to the 
eye, without a syllable of explanation. The pupils of Nature, 
must not merely have the faculty of reason; they must in some 
degree be versed in the art of reasoning; and be able from pro- 
per premises to deduce regular and fair conclusions. 

Now there is one important principle hence resulting, which 
the object of this paper requires us carefully to consider. It 
appears from the preceding remarks that in order to obtain the 
knowledge of God from the unaided light of Nature, the heart 
must be pure; the disposition holy. 

Man cannot freely do that which he hates. If he hates to 
apply his mind to the contemplation of any object, he will not, 
unless constrained, admit that object into his thoughts. If he 
is averse to reasoning, he must be compelled, or reason he will 
not. If therefore man Aas no relish for that knowledge of his 
Maker which may be gleaned from his works, he will not, of 
himself, make the mental efforts necessary to the attainment of 
that knowledge. 

It requires some exertion to engage the mind, even with ob- 
jects to which no habitual aversion 1s cherished. Even those 
who love the Deity, are often sensible of difficulty in fixing 
their thoughts, and keeping them fixed, on that full- orbed exhi- 
bition of his glory, which the gospel of Christ presents. Is it 
-presumable then, that those who do not love the Deity, (the 
fact, with respect to every unrenewed person) would undergo 
that mental toil, which is necessary to gain the knowledge of 
Him, from the works of creation. Would they pry into the 
recesses of Nature, and endure the labour of serious thinking, 
to discover traces of Him whom they hate to retain in their 
knowledge? What, but some powerfully selfish motive would 
induce them to submit to this drudgery? And under the influ- 
ence of such a motive, whither would their reasonings conduct 
them, but to errors worse if possible than ignorance itself. 

The appeal on this subject may be made to fact. Our con- 
clusion respecting the state in which depraved mankind would 


be left, with no other instruction than that afforded by the light : 


of nature, is not merely theoretical. ‘The Gentile world, even 
as it now is, contains a frightful mass of testimony to its truth. 
Have the Gentiles grown wise under the tuitionof Nature? What 
though the invisible things of God, even his eternal power and 
Godhead are clearly to be seen in the works of creation; have 
the Gentiles clearly seen these things? What efforts have they 
made, to attain that knowledge of God, which is manifested to 
them in the frame of Nature and the events of Providence? 
Disliking to retain God in their knowledge, their efforts, as we 
should naturally expect, have been directed to the object. of 
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hiding from their sight, every trace of the wisdom, power, and 
goodness, which gave birth to creation; and which are daily 
displayed in the government of the world. ‘They have learnt, 
if any thing, from the light of Nature, what is infinitely worse 
than nothing—to change the glory of the INcORRUPTIBLE Gop, 
into an image made like to corruptible man; and to birds, and 
four footed beasts, and creeping things. 

But it is not quite fair, to estimate the insufficiency of Na- 
ture to teach depraved man, from the present ignorance of the 
heathen. Gross as is that ignorance, it would doubtless have 
been grosser, had not the heathen been instructed by another 
Teacher. Imean REvELATion. For,some rays of revealed light 
are every where mingled with those of Nature. There is per- 
haps no corner of the world as dark as it would have been, had 
Revelation been refused to fallen man. Let it be recollected that 
the first fathers of the race received instruction from Heaven; 
that though their descendants, loving darkness more than light, 
forsook the source of knowledge, and immersed themselves in 
the ignorance of Paganism, they could not entirely dispossess 
themselves of revealed information ; that this information they 
imparted to their offspring, through whose successive genera- 
tions it has been transmitted; and that, meanwhile, many exer- 
tions have been made to diffuse the knowledge of revealed re- 
ligion. We shall then perceive, that it is not exactly just to 
estimate the inefficacy of the light of nature, from the present 
ignorance of the heathen. The estimate would be fairer, if the 
influence of traditional instruction should be ascertained, and 
subtracted; when perhaps it would appear, that had the human 
race from the moment of the fall, been abandoned solely to the 
light of nature, they would have been inferior in almost every 
respect, to the most degraded savages that now inhabit the 
earth. 

It is more than probable that from the MERE LIGHT oF Na- 
TURE, apostate man would have gained no instruction what- 
ever. That light is not adapted to inform creatures who having 
yielded to the enticements of the Tempter, are alienated from 
their Maker, and enemies in their mind by wicked works. 

Its disclosures might have been sufficient, if man had retain- 
ed tnat moral rectitude, with which he came into existence: 
and, since his relinquishment of this, left him still in possession 
of his reason and conscience; it therefore follows, that, under 
the sole tuition of Nature, man remains bound to render a sin- 
less obedience; has no excuse for any of his defects; and ma 
justly perish under the infliction of the curse. But while Na- 
TURE’s teaching is enough to establish the justice of his con- 
demnation, it is not enough to overcome the influence of that 
depravity which makes him dislike to retain God in his know- 
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ledge: and as that influence must be overcome, before he will 
fix his mind on the works of creation, to discover in them the 
footsteps of the Creator; and, moreover, as that guilty influ- 
ence, in proportion to its strength, is provoking to God, who, at 
length most righteously consigns its victims to the dire conse- 
quences of its unrestrained control,* how could it otherwise 
happen than that man, wherever he is left to the mere exhibi- 
tions of Nature, should be speedily enshrouded in the black- 
ness both of moral and intellectual darkness. 

So ineffectual upon minds estranged from the love of God is 
NatTure’s method of communicating knowledge. | 

REVELATION teaches in a different manner, and to better 
purpose. She does not leave her lessons to be spelled out by 
close and careful scrutiny. It is not by the sole exercise of in- 
genuity, and an unprejudiced heart, that her meaning is to be 
decyphered. It is not necessary to be both morally and men- 
tally faultless, in order to acquire knowledge, under her in- 
culcations. Her instructions are not inwrought in the fabric of 
creation; to be gleaned by patient and painful investigation 
from the fields of ether, or the forests of earth; to be drawn 
down from the stars, or extracted from the bosom of the deep. 
She has spared us the toil of gathering sacred science, thus by 
piecemeals and particles, from various and remote regions of 
existence. Proprietor of the universe, and comprehending at 
a glance every object and idea, whether existing or capable of 
existence, her Gracious AUTHOR collected and condensed into 
one mass, all the information needful to our improvement and 
happiness, and sent her into the world, laden with these in- 
corruptible riches, to impart them to every individual of our 
race. She does not leave it to the feeble and perverted powers 
of man, to argue and philosophise himself into the knowledge 
of things belonging to his peace. She has that knowledge ex- 
pressed in words, and printed in a book, which is the work of 
the Eternal Spirit. The necessity of reasoning is superseded ; 
for the proper conclusions are already announced, and that so 
decisively and plainly, that “ the wayfaring man though a fool” 
cannot remain in total ignorance but by industrious efforts to 
make himself more stupid. REVELATION merely requires that 
her pupil be a ratzonal creature. Scant as the measure of his 
intellect may be, she can teach him: she can make him wise; 
aye, wiser than was ever heathen philosopher or sage; she can 
give him the knowledge of Satvarion. Is he slothful and 
dull? she has her lightning and her thunder to awaken his at- 
tention. Is he sullen and stubborn? she can set in dread array 


* « And even as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God 
gave them over to a reprobate mind to do those things which were not conve- 
nient.”” Rom. i. 28. 
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the terrors of God, and turn loose upon him an irritated con- 
science. Is he ready to sink into the gloom of despair? she 
has her methods of consolation, as well as conviction. Is his 
mind perverted by prejudice or superstition? she can release 
him from so hateful a bondage. His errors she can correct; 
his absurdities she can explode; nor is it possible for depravity 
in any shape or degree, wholly to resist the force with which 
she teaches. | 

In short.it is undeniable, that whereas the L1GHT or NATURE 
is utterly unsuited, REVELATION was adapted and designed to 
instruct mankind, considered as fallen and depraved. ‘The former 
would have sufficed had not the apostasy rendered man averse 
to be taught: but being thus averse, he would have remained. 
forever in ignorance, had not God in his mercy instructed him 
from heaven. We pass no censure upon Nature as though 
her informations were of themselves scanty and useless; we 
merely say that these informations are not imparted in such a 
manner as to be efficient for the instruction of minds polluted by 
depravity. And it is observable that the Psalmist, in the 19th 
Psalm, where he celebrates Nature as a Teacher; where: he 
declares the excellence and extent of her instructions; says not 
a word as to the efficiency of those instructions. But when, in 
the same Psalm, he proceeds to speak of REVELATION, the effi- 
ciency of her teaching, is the most prominent circumstance 
spoken in her praise. ‘The heavens,” he observes, ‘ declare 
the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his handy-work;” 
but we read nothing concerning the effect of this manifestation. 
On the other hand, when he speaks of “ the law of the Lord,” 
he not only pronounces it “ perfect,” but refers to the evidence 
of its perfection:. zt converts the soul; makes wise the simple ; 
rejoices the heart; and enlightens the eyes. 

It is not our design to insinuate that REVELATION accom- 
plishes the moral renovation of man, independently of every 
other influence. We speak of REVELATION. merely as an in- 
strument in the hand of God; but we assert that the instru- 
ment is admirably suited, and has a potent tendency, to renew 
our nature ; and we deny this, concerning that merely objective 
manifestation of the Deity, which the works of creation afford. 

Christendom abounds with afflictive testimonials of the fact, 


that REVELATION of herself cannot change the human heart. 


But if she cannot do this, she can, and always does, produce, 
amazing alterations in the intellectual views, the exterior con- 
dition, the notions, habits, and manners of mankind. Why is 
it that there are no idolaters, even among the most ignorant 
and abandoned in Christian nations? Why is it that we regard 
the superstitious practices of the heathen ‘with astonishment 
and horror ?—that when we read, of parents placing their ten- 
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der infants in the glowing arms of a hideous brazen image, there 
to writhe and shrick and burn till they expire ; of widows giving 
their live bodies to be consumed with those of their dead hus- 
bands; of men, either consenting to be crushed in pieces under 
the wheels of an idol’s car, or exhausting ingenuity to inflict self- 
torture worse than a hundred deaths ;—we wonder how the hu- 
man mind can have been brought inte subjection to such strange 
infatuation? W hy is it that in all Christendom, the belief of Ong 
SuPREME BeEinG exists; that polytheism has no place; that 
men would be shocked at, the idea of worshipping any other 
God than Jehovah; that Him they all feel bound to worship ; 

and that they understand the nature of the worship which it be- 
comes them to render Him? All in Christendom, it is true, are 
not renewed. ‘Thousands here, have hearts as deeply corrupt 
as any of the heathen. But there does exist, a wide and won- 
derful difference, in their opinions, circumstances, and practices, 
the sole cause of which is, that the light of revelation is too pe- 
netrating and powerful to consist with that monstrous ignorance, 
into which the god of this world, hath conducted the infatuated 
heathen. This is the cause that distinguishes, intellectually and 
morally, Christian from Pagan lands: this is the influence 
which, in these respects, and, it may be added, in regard to 
civil privileges and blessings, has, in a sense, raised the former 
to heaven, while the latter remain the subjects of degradation, 
which it sickens the heart to contemplate. sy: 


(To be continued.) 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


An Exposition of 1 Cor. 14, 15: connected with Strictures on ane 
or two Chapters of Dr. Griffin’s Book on the Atonement, and 
several other Writers on the same Subject. 

The Bible contains a revelation of God, communicated to 
sinful men, Its zmmediate object, was to make known the only 
plan of salvation which infinite wisdom, justice, and grace de- 
vised. Its u/tzmate object is the manifestation of the divine 
perfections. ‘ Christ Jesus, and him crucified,” is the grand 
centre of scripture doctrines. ‘They invite investigation, and 
will bear the strictest scrutiny. But they are always exposed, 
more or less, when, in the investigation of them, men lose sight 
of the imbecility of human intellect. Relying on the direction 
of their own reason, they endeavour to make them bend to their 
individual opinions. In metaphysical workshops they almost 
always suffer. 
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For years I have observed, with anxiety, the indulgence of a 
propensity to subtle and refined speculations on theological sub- 
jects. I think I have noticed an anchristian boldness of specu- 
lation, connected with a dogmaticalness in laying down princi- 
ples, a subtlety in making distinctions, and a confidence in draw- 
ing conclusions, which savour of much pride and ambition. 

The principal errors and heresies which have afflicted the 
church, have their foundation in the setting up of shallow hu- 
man intellect, in opposition to the testimony of God. I have 
often admired the faith of an aged lady, who to the question of 
an infidel, What! you believe that a whale swallowed Jonah? 
replied, Yes ; and if God had said that Jonah swallowed a 
whale, I would have believed it. 

Men are apt to be carried away, by their own metaphysical 
speculations and subtle distinctions, till they embrace error un- 
der the semblance of truth. 

I think I have observed, in men of this description, a spirit 
that takes fire too soon at opposition—a spirit too irritable—a 
spirit over-anxious to proselyte to their opinions. And I should 
be pleased to find that I am under a mistake, in applying these 
remarks to many who maintain the doctrine of an universal 
atonement, and that sinners have full power to serve God, while 
under what is called moral inability. It does appear to me, 
that many who hold these sentiments, attach to them too much 
importance, and endeavour too strenuously to compel others to 
subscribe to them. 

The doctrine of atonement is fundamental. But I do not be- 
lieve it necessary to put on much “ harness for a conflict with 
indolence,” to ascertain what it is, and whether it is universal 
or particular. 

Ordinary mental powers, sanctified and enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, are sufficient to understand the account which 
scripture gives of the atonement. But to overleap the bounds 
of scripture representation, and enter the boundless regions of 
imagination, does, it must be confessed, require more harness 
than I feel disposed to put on. 

That Christ Jesus is a divine person, and that his sufferings 
and death were vicarious, I consider essential doctrines of the 
Christian system. But whether the atonement is general or 


particular, I do not believe so important, as to induce the two 


parties to put on their whole panoply, and marshal themselves 
in battle array, resolved on victory, or death, in the contest. It 
is time this spirit was quenched by Christian moderation. 

The question of the natural ability and moral inability of 
sinners, I view in much the same light. The line of division 
between the dependance of creatures, and their free agency, I 


believe cannot be exactly run by any metaphysical compass. 
Vo. II. E 
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But the scripture account of this subject seems sufficiently evi- 
dent for every practical purpose. 

On this question, my views will be contained in an exposi- 
tion of these verses, viz. “ The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him: 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discern- 
ed. But he that is spiritual judgeth all things.” 

The true sense of the term Wvxixes, has occasioned much dis- 
putation. But every plain, honest Christian, of ordinary intel- 
lectual powers, would conclude, that Paul meant by a “ natural 
man” one who was unconverted. 

Jude, speaking of “ mockers,” who “ walk after their own 
ungodly lusts,” pronounces them sensual (Yoyimoi,*) “ having 
not the Spirit.” These sensual men were unquestionably in 
their natural, unconverted state. The Woyixds, “natural man” 
of Paul, appears to be one of the Puyixor, “sensual” men of 
Jude. “ These,” said he, “ have not the Spirit.” “ We,” said 
Paul, “ have the mind of Christ ;” which plainly intimates that 
the natural man Aad not the Spirit. None but those who are 
born of the Spirit “ have the mind of Christ,” and none else 
have the Spirit. It is hence evident, that as Paul and Jude 
used the same term (Yvyix0¢), the one intended by “ the natural 
man,” the same description of men the other did by “ sensual,” 
l.e€. men unconverted. 

James sets the wisdom which “zs not from above,” in direct 
opposition to the wisdom which “7s from above.” To the 
former he gives, among other epithets, that of “ sensual,” 
Yoxixn.t It may be rendered natural wisdom, which is wholly 
destitute of the character of the wisdom which true believers 
possess, and which is from above. 

From the most frequent application of Yoxixs, I think it evi- 
dent, that, by “ the zatura/ man,” must be understood, one that 
is dead in sin. 

We find recorded in scripture but two kinds of birth, natural 
and speritual. AH men have experienced the natural birth. A 
portion only have been born of the Spirit. Of course all men 
may be divided into two classes, natural and spiritual, ‘That 
which is born of the flesh, is flesh; and that which is born of 
the Spirit, is spirit.”{ And “ they that are after the flesh, do 
mind the things of the flesh.”§ One who is born of the flesh 
only, is “ the natural man” whom Paul intended. Such a man 
is called flesh. And “they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God.” And Christ declares they “ cannot enter the kingdom 
of God.”’] Flesh and spirit are here opposed, not as body and 


* Jude, 19. + James, iu. 15. + John, iii. 6. 
§ Rom. viii. 5. | Id. viii. 8. * John, iii. 5. 
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soul. By flesh is evidently intended the corrupted nature of 
men. He that is in the flesh, is unconverted and depraved. He 
that is born of the Spirit, is regenerated, and made incipiently 
holy: he is spiritual. 

It is hence evident, that the natural man is opposed to him 
that is spiritual. “ The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God: neither can he know them. But he that is 
spiritual judgeth (or discerneth) all things.” However learned 
and sagacious in human literature, in mere earthly subjects, men, 
unregenerated, are natural men, ‘and receive not the things of 
the Spirit, neither can they know them. 

By “ the things of the Spirit,” we are to understand the truths 
he teaches by external revelation, and the knowledge of them 
which he communicates by internal illumination. All the doc- 
trines of scripture, which are objects of that faith which depends 
solely upon divine testimony, are * things of the Spirit,” and 
never could be known until revealed. The creation of the 
world, the origin of the human race, the introduction of sin, the 
method of recovery from the ruins of the apostasy, the plurality 
of persons in the Godhead, the resurrection of the dead, are 
among the doctrines of revelation, and the “things of the Spi- 
rit,” of which we could have no knowledge had they not been 
revealed. Of these truths, merely as speculative, natural men 
may have considerable knowledge. But of their beauty, har- 
mony, connexion and spirituality, natural men can have no spi- 
ritual conception, without the internal illumination of the Spirit 
of God. 

“¢ The things of the Spirit” include, likewise, the exercises of 
a living faith in Jesus—of genuine sorrow for sin—the holy af- 
fections of love, desire, joy, hope, and filial fear, which consti- 
tute the new man, as the production of the regenerating and 
sanctifying Spirit. These are “things of the Spirit of God,” 
which “the natural man receiveth not, neither can he know 
them.” 

The import of these expressions next demands investigation. 
Aryeta:, translated “ receiveth,” signifies also, to perceive, dis- 
cern, conceive, understand, hearken to; and sometimes to admit 
with approbation. Truths of the gospel, as speculative, the na- 
tural man may receive, i.e. he may give some general, indis- 


tinct assent to them: but on account of their spiritual, holy, and 


excellent nature, he receiveth them not. He is utterly unable 
to understand, approve, and cordially embrace them. ‘The rea- 
son assigned, why he receiveth them not, is his zgnorance. 
“‘ They are foolishness to him.” They appear inconsistent, un- 
interesting and unnecessary. To him they do not appear de- 
monstrable by sense nor reason. A man in vigorous health, 
would deem it foolish and absurd to send for a physician: and 
the natural man, feeling no symptoms of spiritual disease and 
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death—having no conception of the evil of sin, of his lost con- 
dition, of his exposedness to divine wrath, nor of the necessity 
of salvation by the blood of the Cross—has no inducement to 
make application to the Physician of souls. The doctrine of 
spiritual disease, and remedy by the blood of the Lamb, are, to 
natural men, insipid and absurd. Hence they receive not the 
things of the Spirit. ms 

It is added, “ neither can he know them, because they are spi- 
ritually discerned.” The obvious sense is he cannot know them, 
while he remains a natural man, destitute of the. light of the 
Spirit, the only medium through which these things can be 
seen. It would be impossible for a man, destitute of the organ 
of vision, to perceive the beautiful colours of the rainbow. 
Equally impossible is it for a natural man, while such, to form 
any spiritual conception of truths purely evangelical. He can- 
not “know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” He 
has not the requisite power of discernment. We always discern 
things, as the way to the knowledge of them. 

Avaxeiveres, rendered “ discerned,” signifies traced out, exa- 
mined, sifted, judged between, believed. A natural man can- 
not trace out, and form a spiritual judgment of the peculiar 
glory of divine subjects, because he is destitute of the enlighten- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Without the light of the sun, no man can see that glorious lu- 
minary of day: and, destitute of the light of the Spirit, no man 
can know the things of the Spirit; he has not the power to dis- 
cern them, which only can lead to the knowledge of them. 

The natural man has the original, constitutional faculties of 
perceiving, judging, and reasoning about temporal subjects, but 
he has no power to exercise these faculties about spiritual 
things. ‘No man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost.” Any man can repeat this sentence. But there 
is a sense, in which no man can say it, but “by the Holy 
Ghost.” ‘The meaning seems to be, that no natural man can 
make an enlightened, spiritual, and sincere profession of the 
true doctrine concerning Jesus Christ and him crucified, but 
by the illumination of the Holy Spirit. 

“He that is spiritual judgeth all things.” He discerneth 
them, and forms a just view of them. The spiritual man has 
not only the faculty, but the power of perceiving, examining, 
judging and reasoning on spiritual subjects; of approving and 
embracing them. He has the same constitutional faculties with 
the natural man; but he has powers of which the natural man 
is totally destitute. If we consider the term “ receiveth,” as 
involving an act of the will, choosing the things of the Spirit of 
God, then it is evident, that the natural man maketh not this 


choice, because he is destitute of the requisite power to choose 
them. , 
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The objects proposed to his choice are foolishness to him. 
Here is an abstract term used, which is one of the strongest 
forms of expression. The things of the Spirit are not only 
foolish, but in the abstract, foolishness. He has no spiritual 
conception of them, nor feeling of heart towards them, which 
constitute an inducement for his reception of them. The rea- 
son here assigned, why he does not receive them, is not, what 
some would call the want of will, or disposition, but the want 
of knowledge. It is an éntellectual inability. It is impossible, 
according to the constitution of the human mind, for a man to 
will to receive a thing, of which he is ignorant. Knowledge 
must precede volition. It is true, a natural man has no will, in 
the language of some men, to receive the things of the Spirit. 
But this is not the zmmediate reason why he “ receiveth them 
not.” He is destitute of the knowledge of them. Hence they 
are foolishness to him: and this is the reason assigned why he 
receiveth them not, by Paul, who was a correct philosopher and 
sound divine. 

The sinner’s inability to know, approve and embrace the 
things of the Spirit, is brought fairly into view for a brief dis- 
cussion. It is explicitly predicated of the zntellect, and by im- 
plication only, of the will and other mental faculties. This ina- 
bility is called moral, in contradistinction from natural. But 
this distinction, and the reasoning upon it, I shall attempt to 
show, is unphilosophical, and unscriptural, and contrary to ex- 


perience. J. F. 
(To be continued.) 


ee a 


ON RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


“If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.”— 
Rom. xu. 18. 


** Blessed are the peace-makers: for they shall be called the children of 
God.”—Marr. v. 9. 


Few controversies, perhaps, have elicited from the contro- 
versialists more angry feeling and indecent expression than 
those which profess to investigate and maintain religious truth. 
This circumstance has naturally filled every sober mind with a 
detestation of such uncharitable and unbecoming writings. Re- 
ligious controversy now, therefore, is seldom viewed, by the 
neutral, in any other light than the fermentation of two hostile 
spirits .of opposite parties, which endeavours to work itself off 
by casting up all the mire and filth which may lie at the bot- 
tom of the hearts of the contending disputants. 

We confess that we are not astonished, when we read the 
works of many of those who profess to be champions of the 
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truth, that such an impression regarding controversy, on reli- 
gious opinions, should be felt and indicated by the humble and 
meek followers of the Prince of peace. We do not see that 
truth can be much benefited by writings which have been pen- 
ned under the influence of a spirit of fierceness)s A mind 
wrought up to passion can never properly compare and weigh 
arguments—and therefore must be regarded as ill qualified to 
determine on which side the truth lies. It is true, if victory 
and not truth be the object of the disputants, they take the pro- 
per plan to throw their minds into a ferment, because, by so 
doing, they will the more readily confirm each other’s preju- 
dices, and may be equally successful perhaps in imposing upon 
the passions and prejudices of their respective followers. But, 
if truth, as they respectively profess, be really the object for 
which they severally contend, then, we suppose, they would 
be more likely to attain the object of their wishes, were they 
to enter upon the scrutiny of their subject as friends, and pur- 
sue their investigations with calm and dispassionate minds. 
This mode of investigation has, however, been very seldom 
observed by religious controversialists. Instead of proceeding 
thus, they often rather meet each other like sworn enemies, de- 
termined either to conquer or die. The same disposition, 
therefore, which once led many to the stake, is still exhibited, 
by not a few, who pretend zealously to maintain what they call 
the faith once delivered to the saints. They cannot, they know, 
in those countries where toleration obtains, deliver their oppo- 
nents over to the magistrate to be tormented and butchered; 
but they are determined notwithstanding to pronounce upon 
them an immediate sentence of condemnation—and, rather than 
that they should not be put into the hands of some inquisitor, 


they will deliver them over, in their judgment, to the Prince of 


darkness to be tormented in the regions of eternal wo. 

This conduct plainly shows, that those divines, who so write 
and preach, would most willingly act towards their opponents 
the same part which James and John intended to act towards 
the Samaritans when their Lord told them, that whilst they in- 
dicated such a temper, They did not know what manner of spi- 
rit they were of. Luke ix. 54,55. The spirit of the gospel 
then does not authorize such a mode of procedure. It teaches 
us to warn our brother of the danger which may be before him 
if he errs in sentiment and principle from what may be consi- 
dered the correct standard—but we have certainly no authority 
from the Saviour either to consign any man, on account of his 
private sentiments, to perdition, or inflict on him any corporeal 
punishment, provided he does not otherwise disturb or destroy 
the peace of the district or community where he resides. 

This heat of temper in religious controversialists is the more 
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to be regretted as it has been chiefly manifested in the discus- 
sion of those subjects, in theology, which evidently rise above 
the decision of human reason. Were the points in dispute al- 
ways perfectly clear and definite, so that there could be no real 
doubt on which side the truth lay, we should not so much won- 
der, although a little temper might occasionally be exhibited, 
by those, on the right side, at the obstinacy of their incorrigi- 
ble opponents: but, when the topics in controversy are often 
of such a doubtful and mysterious kind, that each of the dispu- 
tants, when they carry matters to extremes, may be in error, 
we think that modesty and forbearance, in such cases, would 
be features of character equally becoming both. } 

But as general statements do not carry along with them so 
much conviction as matters of fact, we shall now in illustration 
of our remarks introduce two specimens of those subjects 
which have excited in the Christian world no small quantity of 
fierce and bitter controversy. 

The one, which we shall mention first, is that of predestina- 
tion. ‘To reconcile this doctrine, when carried to extreme, with 
the free agency of moral and accountable beings, will be con- 
fessed, by every considerate individual of our species, to be a 
task which human intellect is competent to perform. On the 
other hand, to allow that man is an agent entirely free and. in- 
dependent, would be evidently to admit a doctrine which would 
lead us to infringe in our conceptions on the prerogative of the 
Supreme Being, who alone can be regarded as altogether self- 
existent and independent. Nor do the scriptures relieve us of this 
difficulty: for at one time they speak of man as being entirely ir- 
fluenced, regulated and circumscribed by the agency and power 
of God—and, at another, as being completely free and capable of 
originating and directing his own movements and proceedings. 
This then appears to us to be the fair state of that very dark 
and perplexing question, which has been the occasion, in conse- 
quence of the very injudicious conduct of many-of those who 
have opposed and defended it, of much strife and uproar in the 
church of Christ. In this strife the folly and pride of human 
nature are completely displayed. Had the zealous, who have 
appeared upon each side in this dispute, been more cool and 
less affected by the prejudices of those masters who have pre- 


ceded them in the schools of theology, they would have seen 


cause probably to have been less daring in their respective as- 
sertions—and would have also probably been convinced of the 


propriety of suppressing many of those illiberal and unhand- 


some epithets which they have so plentifully bestowed upon 
each other. But disputants seldom come so prepared to those 
theological contests in which they engage. Hence, in the heat 
of their contentions on such subjects as that which we have at 
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present produced, they not unfrequently resemble the conduct 
of blind men engaged in disputing about the appearance of 
some particular colour, and, because neither of them know 
what is its real appearance to one who has sight, they com- 
mence immediately a hot quarrel, and buffet each other on ac- 
count of their respective assertlons—when their mutual blind- 
ness, regarding the matter in dispute, should have taught them 
to reftect that both their opinions might perhaps be wrong. 
We should laugh at the strange conduct of such blind dispu- 
tants; and certainly we ought to consider that our own con- 
duct is not less worthy of ridicule, when we attempt to deter- 
mine with unhesitating boldness what is recorded in the ar- 
chives of heaven and decreed by that God who gives to man 
none account of his secret matters. It certainly becomes theo- 
logians, therefore, to remember, that secret things belong unto 
the Lord—and, that, instead of puzzling themselves and others 
with unedifying speculations respecting matters which surpass 
their comprehensions, they would do better, in imitation of the 
Saviour, when asked, “‘ Are there few who be saved?”’ to ex- 
hort those over whom thev may have any influence, “ To strive 
to enter in at the strait gate ; for many will seek to enter in (when 
too late) and shall not be able.” Luke xii. 23—31. 

The other specimen which we shall adduce, is that respecting 
the extent of the atonement which the Saviour has made. Some 
contend, warmly, that he has atoned for all mankind: others that 
he has atoned for the sins only of a limited number. We have 
never yet been able to discern, we must confess, the good which 
has resulted or which is likely to result from a dispute of this 
kind. ‘The scriptures do not appear to us to have decided this 
matter. ‘They sometimes speak of the results of the atonement 
in a restricted sense (John xvii. 9. John vi. 37.); and some- 
times in a very general and unlimited manner. John xvii. 20, 
1 John ii. 2. 1 Tim. iv. 10. What then ought this to teach 
us? Certainly it should instruct us, that it is the duty of those, 
who may differ somewhat in opinion on this subject, to exercise 
towards each other a spirit of candour and forbearance. What 
is gained by warmth of dispute upon such a subject? Do we 
know certainly who shall or shall not be saved? Are we not 
bound then, without dispute and controversy, to preach Christ 
and him crucified’to all—leaving the result of the whole matter 
to that God who “ so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” John iii. 16. 

From these two specimens, which we have now exhibited, 
we think, it will appear to the discerning part of our fellow 
Christians, that theologians might have kept together in the 
bonds of a closer friendship than they have maintained, had 
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they been more disposed calmly to investigate truth and been 
less attached to the popular systems of the respective schools 
in which they have been educated. Had they thus, without 
any systematic prepossession, gone to the Bible in the character 
of new born babes earnestly desirous to obtain the unadulterated 
milk of the word, and exercised towards each other, in matters 
of doubt and difficulty, a spirit of candour and moderation, we 
might probably have had in our libraries fewer systems of spe- 
culative theology,—but we should have certainly had in the 
church of Christ more union of sentiment and more practi- 


cal piety. T. G. MSI, 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Christians are prone to think that they can do little or nothing 
in the cause of religion. ‘Those who enjoy the blessings of the 
gospel ministry in the sanctuary, and frequent seasons of social 
converse for spiritual improvement and comfort, imagine that 
they have only to stand still and see the salvation of the Lord. 
We do well to rejoice and give thanks at the remembrance of 
God’s goodness manifested to us in larger measure than to our 
fathers; still it may be said that the majority care not for these. 
things. The dark ages, viewed in contrast with our own age, 
gives a kind of false glare to our circumstances, and in a great 
measure retards the progress of knowledge and holiness. If we 
turn from the darkness and superstition of the past, and cast 
our eyes upon the pages of inspiration, it will be apparent that 
a small part only of the prophetic writings has been accomplish- 


-ed, A time is approaching, when all that have been numbered 


as children of the kingdom at any period of the church, will be 
accounted a day of small things: when “ the light of the moon 
shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be 
seven-fald, as the light of seven days.” 

To produce such an effect what mighty energies are to be em- 
ployed? Moralists and philosophers can do nothing. From 
one age to another they have told the sad tale of their own de- 
feat, and at last published to a world in tears their final despair. 
It is to the doctrines and precepts of Christianity alone, that 
we can look with any hope. The heralds of the cross deliver 
their message to men whose minds are preoccupied, whose cha- 
racters are formed ; and those who have been the most success- 
ful, have been constrained to take up their lamentation, “ Who 
hath believed our report !’’—“ How small a portion of those who 
have heard the gospel from our lips, have obeyed its precepts, 
and have been purified by its spirit:”—Al/ the day long have we 
stretched out our hands to a disobedient and gainsaying people. 
Von. II. F 
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Thus one generation after another has passed away, and the 
good, the pious, and the humane have been labouring to re- 
form a seed of evil doers, a people hardened in sin and /aden 
with iniquity, while that ancient and divine maxim, “‘ Train up 
a child in the way he should go,” seems not to have been gene- 
rally regarded. 

The period has, however, arrived, when “ Many shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” Schools have been 
instituted on the Sabbath, for the gratuitous instruction of chil- 
dren in the principles of religion. The growth of the Sabbath 
school system has been truly delightful; the schools have in- 
creased and spread with amazing rapidity. One town has com- 
municated the flame of holy benevolence to another, till the four 
quarters of the globe can now testify to their happy effects. In 
our own country, where knowledge is so generally diffused, and 
the facilities for acquiring information are so abundant, they are 
found to be not the less needed, or the less salutary. Profess- 
ing to teach the rudiments of common learning, only that it 
may be made the vehicle of conviction to the conscience and 
regeneration to the heart, the employment is sanctified and 
holy. 

In this work little has been done except by associations of 
young persons. In many places they have encountered the 
opposition, not only of the men of the world, but of many of the 
friends of religion and the followers of the Lamb. The preju- 
dice against conducting schools upon the Sabbath has arisen, 
chiefly, it is presumed, from a mistake as to their ultimate ob- 
ject. As their design has been developed, the objections of 
Christians have subsided, and they are now, generally, affording 
the schools their warmest support. | 

The reports of the “ Sunday and Adult School Union” have 
furnished interesting details of Sunday school operations. They 
afford the cheering prospect of a glorious harvest. ‘Thousands 
are in a course of preparation for hearing the word preached, 
and understanding it. The church may look to these institu- 
tions as the nurseries where many of her future members are 
to be reared and disciplined for the labours of the day of her 

approaching glory. 

These reports, also, exhibit the spiritual barrenness of our 
land. Children, in many places, are almost totally neglected in 
their education. This indifference about the religious instruc- 
tion of the rising generation, which so extensively prevails, 
leaves no cause to wonder that iniquity abounds. It is not the 
necessary result of increased population, nor is it, as is supposed 
by many, for the want of more severe and appalling sanctions 
to our code of criminal jurisprudence. It is because conscience, 
that vicegerent of Almighty God in the human breast, is not 
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stored, in childhood and youth, with weapons to guard the 
heart against the insidious temptations of those already con- 
firmed in habits of iniquity. ‘There would be little need of fo- 
reign interference, if parents would instil into the minds of their 
children, their obligation to God and one another, in the man- 
ner prescribed in the holy scriptures, Deut. vi. 7: “ And thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

Sabbath schools are a happy expedient for supplying, in a 
measure, the delinquency of parents. 

To increase the number of these institutions, a Sunday school 
mission has, under the direction of the Board of Managers of 
the “ Sunday and Adult School Union,” been undertaken. Ina 
tour which the missionary performed through New Jersey and 
a part of Pennsylvania, he succeeded in establishing about fift 
schools, and formed several tract societies. He left Philadel- 
phia, on the 22d December last, on a journey to be continued 
through the states of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina, from whence he will return on the opening of the 
spring. 

When it is considered that a powerful influence is exerted 
upon the teachers themselves—upon the children, the parents 
and connexions, we may rationally expect that this mission will 
produce a greater amount of good, than could be effected by 
one man in almost any other sphere of labour. E. 5. 
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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


FILIAL LOVE. 
BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


Fit1at Devotion! dear the tie, 
That binds the parent to the child; 
’Tis from affection’s rich supply, 
The streams of bliss flow undefiled: 
What youthful mind loves not to dwell 
On deeds, which care, parental, prove? 
What child whose bosom doth not swell 
With gratitude, and F2/zal Love ? 
If such there be—from haunts of men 
Quick, let the guilty wretch withdraw ; 
Fitter to guard the scorpion’s den, 
Or wait the cruel tiger’s law. 


How tender are the hourly cares, 
That with the Mother’s love entwine; 

















Mints to Patrons. 


How holy are the frequent prayers 
The Father pours at midnight’s shrine: 
Filial Devotion! Gratitude’ 
Emotions to the bosom dear ; 
I would not on that heart intrude, 
Which never gave to you the tear: 
My soul! and hast thou daily scann’d 
With equal zeal, His guardian power, 
Whose breath supports, whose bounteous hand, 
Unaided, holds existence’ hour? 


While day by day, the full supplies 

Thou need’st, are given thee from above; 
Wilt thou not humbly recognise 

In these, a watchful FaTHeEr’s love? 
Recipient of heaven’s liberal store, 

The pensioner of mercy’s throne, 
Wilt thou not contritely adure 

The Source of life, and love, alone ? 
Great Parent? while I intercede 

For daily food, to strengthen me; 
May I with holy fervour plead 

Thy quick’ning grace, to worship Thee. 


HINTS TO PATRONS. 


This work is designed chiefly to promote a knowledge of the 
doctrines, precepts and ordinances of the gospel; and thus to 
favour the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, by the ad- 
vancement of personal and practical godliness. Our readers, of 
course, will not expect to find in it reports of societies, and 
other religious intelligence, in minute detail. We shall endea- 
vour, however, to give, from time to time, a condensed sum- 
mary of news concerning the cause of Zion; and, for this pur- 
pose, we have taken some pains, and encountered considerable 
expense, in procuring the best periodical publications of Great 
Britain, as well as of our own country. Essays on church go- 
vernment, accounts of revivals of religion, and brief notices of 
literary, Christian and charitable institutions, with occasional 
reviews, will also occupy a portion of our pages. On these, 
and similar subjects, we shall be grateful for communications, 

This Magazine, like every thing of the kind, is quite de- 
pendant on public favour. It is, honestly, intended to be use- 
ful; but whether it shall be so, to any considerable extent, will 
depend very much, under Providence, on the zeal and liberality 
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of the Presbyterian church. We have numbers and means 
enough, in our connexion, to support such a work, were we dis- 
posed to co-operate. We do not complain; but our subscrip- 
tion list is, at present, scarcely sufficient to enable us to defray 
the necessary expenses of the publication. A little attention on 
the part of our brethren and friends, in the several states, might 
greatly increase the number of subscribers, and thus enable us 
to appropriate something, yearly, to the missionary cause. 
What objection can there be to a pastor’s gently recommend- 
ing the work to his flock, provided he judges it likely to pro- 
mote Christian edification? There is, certainly, none too much 
reading done in any of our congregations; and, other thin 
being equal, the more our people read and think for. them- 
selves, on the subject of religion, the brighter will be our pros- 
pects of success in winning them to Christ. 

Punctuality in making remittances, though a delicate subject, 
is nevertheless important. Our bills of. expense, in carrying 
forward the work, must be paid monthly; and we are wholly 
dependant on our subscribers, for the means of meeting these 
demands. 

These hints are humbly and respectfully submitted. We 
have, now, to raise our Ebenezer, and say, ‘“‘ Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us.” We praise God, and thank our friends, for 
the favour shown to this enterprise thus far. Commending it, 
for the future, to the blessing of Heaven, and to the kindly re- 
gard of our fellow Christians, we take leave, for the present, of 
our patrons and readers, by sincerely and religiously wishing 
them a happy New-Year. EDITOR. 


gop The Index to Vol. I. accompanies this number. 


To Correspondents. 


“ A Proposal to Christians of all Denominations,” “A Communication from 
their Missionary to the Female Domestic Missionary Society of Philadelphia,” 
and “Christian Kindness,” will appear in our next. 


FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY ADVERTISER. 
DEATH OF DR. BOUDINOT. 


Departed this life, at Burlington, New Jersey, on the 24th day of October, 
1821, Ex1as Bouprnot, Esq. L.L.D. in the eighty-second year of his e. 

. As death has now set his seal on a character pre-eminent for talents, for piety, ~ 
and for extensive usefulness, a just regard to public sentiment requires that the 
annunciation of such an event, shou’ 1 be accompanied with at least a short re- 


trospect of the life, and of the leading traits in the character, of the illustrious 
deceased. | 
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Dr. Boudinot was born in Philadelphia, on the 2d of May, A.D. 1740, He 
was descended from one of those pious Protestants, who, at the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, fled from France to America, to escape the horrors of ec- 
clesiastical persecution, and to enjoy religious freedom in this favoured land. 
He had the advantage of a classical education, and pursued the study of the law 
under the direction of the Hon. Richard Stockton, a member of the first Ame- 
rican Congress, whose eldest sister he afterwards married. 

Shortly after his’ admission to the Bar of New Jersey, Dr. Boudinot rose to the 
first grade in his profession. Early in the revolutionary war, he was appointed. 
by Congress to the important trust of commissary-general of prisoners, In the 
year 1777, he was chosen a member of the national Congress, and in the year 
1782 he was elected the president of this august body. In this capacity he had 
the honour and happiness of putting his signature to the treaty of peace, which 
forever established his country’s independence. On the return of peace, he 
resumed the practice of the law. It was not long, however, before he was call- 
ed to a more important station. On the adoption of the present constitution of 
the United States, the confidence of his fellow citizens allotted him a seat in 
the House of Representatives of the United States. In this honourable place 
he was continued for six successive years. On quitting it to return once more 
to the pursuits of private life, he was appointed by that consummate judge of 
character, the first President of the United States, to fill the office of Director 
of the National Mint, vacated by the death of the celebrated Rittenhouse. This 
trust he executed with exemplary fidelity during the administrations of Wash- 
ington, Adams, and (in part) of Jefferson. Resigning this office, and seeking 
seclusion from the perplexities of public life, and from the bustle and ceremony 
of a commercial metropolis, he fixed his residence in the city of Burlington, 
Here, surrounded by affectionate friends, and visited by strangers of distinction; 
engaged much in pursuits of biblical literature; practising the most liberal and 
unceremonious hospitality; filling up life in the exercise of the highest Chris- 
tian duties, and of the loveliest charities that exalt our nature; meekly and 
quietly communicating, and receiving happiness of the purest kind; he sustain- 
ed, and has left such a character, as will for ever endear his memory to his 
friends, and do honour to his country. | 

Prior to the revolution he was elected a member of the Board of Trustees of 
New Jersey College. The semi-annual meetings of this respectable body, he 
always attended with punctuality, unless prevented by severe indisposition. 
At the time of his decease, he was the senior member of this corporation. The 
liberal donation he made it during his life, and the more ample one in his last 
will, must be long remembered with gratitude by the friends of science. 

But while anxious to promote the interest of literature, he was not unmind- 
ful of the superior claims of religion on his remembrance and his bounty. At- 
tached from principle and habit to the religious denomination of which he was 
so distinguished a member, he has been most liberal in his testamentary dona- 
tion to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and to their Theologi- 
cal Seminary established at Princeton. 

But as his mind, unshackled by bigotry or sectarian prejudice, was expanded 
by the noblest principles of Christian benevolence, he has also very liberally 
endowed various institutions whose object is to diffuse more widely the light 
of revealed truth—to evangelize the heathen—to instruct the deaf and dumb— 
to educate youth for the sacred ministry—to advance knowledge, and to relieve 
the wants and miseries of the sick or suffering poor. 

To those of his fellow citizens, however, who are — interested in the 
wide circulation of the sacred scriptures, perhaps the chief excellence in the 
character of the deceased, is the ardent and affectionate zeal he displayed in the 
Bible cause. The efforts he at first made, notwithstanding the infirmities of age, 
and much unexpected opposition, to establish the American Bible Society—his 
munificent donation to this institution at its organization—his subsequent libe- 
rality to aid in the erection of a depository—the devise of a large and valuable 
tract of land—and the deep and undiminished interest he has taken in all the 
concerns of the WVational Society ever since he was chosen its President—while 
they spread his fame through every region of the globe, will consecrate his me- 
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mory to the hearts of his fellow citizens in America, and his fellow Christians 
throughout the world.* 

But if his public services, and his private worth, claim the tribute of general 
esteem and affectionate remembrance; the closing scene of his life is not less 


calculated to console his friends under the heavy loss they have sustained, than 


it is to edify and support the departing Christian. 

In the full possession of his mental faculties, and in the assured persuasion of 
his approaching dissolution, his faith was firm—his patience unexhausted, and 
his hopes were bright. While with paternal solicitude he exhorted those 
around him to rest on the Lory Jesus Curist—as the only true ground of trust 
—while with solemnity and tenderness he commended a dutiful and affection- 
ate daughter—his only child—to the care of his surviving friends ; with humble 
resignation, he expressed his readiness—his “ desire to depart in peace to the 
bosom of his Father in heaven;” and the last prayer he was heard to articulate, 
was—* Lory JESUS, RECEIVE MY SPIRIT.” 


Testimonial of Affection—From the Minutes of the Managers of the 
American Bible Society. 


The Board of Managers of the American Bible Society, while, in common 
with their fellow citizens, they sensibly feel the loss which the Christian com. 
munity has sustained in the removal, by the death of the Hon. Elias Boudinot, 
of one of its most valuable members, have reason more especially to lament 
that which their institution has suffered in being deprived of its venerable pre- 
sident. 

When the managers carry back their recollection to the period which pre- 
ceded the formation of this society, and review the laborious and persevering 
efforts of Dr. Boudinot to accomplish the interesting object; when they consi- 
der the noble example of beneficence which he soon afterwards presented in 
the generous donation of ten thousand dollars to its treasury, and one thousand 
dollars since towards the erection of a depository; the unremitted interest, 
which, under the pressure of acute bodily suffering, and the infirmities of ad- 
vanced age, he continued ever afterwards to evince in its concerns; his great 
exertions, notwithstanding the personal inconvenience and pain to which it sub- 
jected him, to attend its stated anniversaries; the dignity and amiableness with 
which he fulfilled the duties of the chair; and the pious and affectionate coun- 
sels supplied by his official communications; they deeply deplore the chasm 
that has been made in their body by this afflicting bereavement. To the will 
of an all-wise Providence it becomes them to feel unfeigned submission, and to 
accompany this act of duty with the expression of their grateful acknowledg- 
ments to a merciful God for his goodness, in prolonging beyond the ordinary 
measure of human life that of their illustrious patron; in permitting him to wit- 
ness the rapid growth and prosperity of the cherished object of his affections ; 
in conveying to his heart the consolations of that blessed book which he had 
made the standard of his faith and the rule of his conduct; and in enabling him 
to close a well spent life with the full hope, through the merits of his Saviour, 
of a blissful immortality beyond the grave. The Board of Managers, would not 





* To this account, the editor of the Missionary Herald adds, that Dr. Boudi- 
not was chosen a member of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, at the annual meeting in 1812. The next year, not being able to at- 


_ tend the annual meeting, he sent as a donation a bill on London for 100 pounds 


sterling. In 1814, the Board meeting at New Haven, he was present, took a 
very active part in its deliberations, and showed a very cordial interest in its 
object. Repeatedly afterwards, when he met with the agents and officers of 
the Board, he discovered the same warm attachment to the cause. When three 
Cherokee youths were brought to the Foreign Mission School, in the summer 
of 1818, they spent a night at his hospitable mansion; and one of them, with 
his permission, took the name of Elias Boudinot. The same youth, having be- 
come hopefully pious in the meantime, not long since made a visit of two. or 
three weeks to his venerable friend, who always took particular delight in 
every attempt to meliorate the condition of the American Indians. 
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only derive from these cheering recollections consolation for their loss, but in- 
citement to an increased measure of exertion in that work which so engrossed 
the affections of their lamented president, and, while they are diligently em- 
ployed in diffusing abroad the Word of Life, encouragement in seeking to rea- 
fize for themselves its inestimable benefits. 

With the mourning daughter of their deceased friend, for so many years the 
partaker of his joys and sorrows, the companion of his journeys, and his amiable 
assistant in well doing, the members of the Board sincerely sympathize; and 
they respectfully transmit to her this feeble expression of their feelings towards 
her venerable parent, as evidence of the affection with which they wish to em- 
balm his memory, and the sincerity with which they condole with her under the 
hereavement she has experienced. 

a 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, acknowledges the receipt of the following sums 
for their Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. during the 
month of November last, viz. 

Of the Second Presbyterian Church iach tia tct the annual collec- 
tion for the Contingent Fund - B83 32 


Of Rev. Dr. A. Alexander, per Rev. H. L. Rice, the annual collection 

in the i a i of Peaks, Bedford county, Virginia, for same 

fund - - - ~°26 00 
Of E. Steel, a quarter’ s rent, for do. 87 50 
Of Rev. Robert S. Grier, per Rev. G. W. Janvier, from Toms Creek 

and Piney Creek churches, for the rin aegis! to be endowed by 


the Synod of Philadelphia 46 12 
Of Rev. H. R. Wilson, per Rev. T. J. Biggs, subscriptions of individuals 

in the congregation of Silver Spring, for do. - 10 00 
Of. Rev. William Henderson, on account of the Scholarship to be en- 

dowed by the Eumenean Society in the Senior Class of 1821 10 00 
Of Rev. Abraham Williamson, per Samuel Moore, esq. for the Scho- 

larship to be endowed by the Senior Class of 1821 - 6 50 


Of Mrs. Jane Keith, one year’s interest of the Scholarship to be en- 
dowed by the Congregational and Presbyterian Female Association 
of Charleston, South Carolina - - - 175 00 





Total Bad 44 
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Of Thomas H. Mills, esq. six months’ interest in advance, for the 
Woodhull Scholarship - $62 50 

Of Rev. Jacob Kirkpatrick, collected by him for the Professorship to 
be endowed by the Synod of New York and New Jersey - 58 00 

Of P Boyd, esq. the annual collection in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Albany, for the Contingent Fund - - 37 18 


Total $157 68 











P.S.—Jan. 2. The Treasurer has just received Ten Dollars, in a letter from 
a person unknown, commencing, “I have read one half of the Rev. Professor 
Lindsly’s ‘ Plea for the Theological Seminary at Princeton,’ and stop to enclose 
to you ten dollars for the benefit of that institution. Would I were able to give 
ten thousand.” 
ee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. Finley, Philadelphia, has published a neat edition of “ The Refuge,” by 
the author of the Guide to Domestic Happiness. Price 88 cents. 

Now in press, and will be shortly published, by W. W. Woodward, the ‘Ser- 
mons of Rey. Charles Bradley, of High Wycombe,” in one large octavo volume, 








